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| E, Proprietors of Circulating Libraries, find- 
W ing it impoſſible to continue the Buſineſs of 
Lending Books to Read on the late low Terms of Sub- 
eription, with the ſame 1 of Reputation to cur- 
ſelves and Satis faction to the Public, as we did at a 
time when neither ſo great a Number of New Books 
were publiſned, nor the Demand for them ſo great as 
row; have been compelled to advance the Sum of 
One Shilling on our Quarterly, and Eighteen- Pence on 
our Yearly Subſcribers, in order to avoid the diſagreea- 
ble Alternative of throwing up that Branch of Bufi- 
neſs which hath ſo many Years been a Source of 
Amuſement, and, we will venture to add, Inſtruction 
to the Public, or of ſuffering it to languiſh through a 
want of a proper Supply of Nez Books, fo effentially 
neceſſary to its Credit and Support. And whereas, 
we have experienced the moſt chearful Compliance 
from our Subſcribers in the Payment of the trifling 
Sum ſo reaſonably advanced upon them ; We hereby 
(each for himſelf) take this Opportunity of aſſuring 
them in particular, and the Public in general, that no 
Pains nor Expence in our Power ſhall be wanting to 
render our feſpective Libraries (in point of Utility, 
Extenſiveneſs and Amuſement) of ſuch Advantage 
over all others, who ſhall continue to lend at the 04 
Price (if any ſuch ſhould be found) as ſhall more than 
compenſate for the ſaving of ſo inconſiderable a Sum 
as that abovementioned, ſince they may be aſſured 
that it is our moft ſerious intention to purchaſe for 
the uſe of our Subſcribers, without Exception, a 
much larger Quantity and greater Variety of New 
Books than can poſſibly be furniſhed by any One 


lending at leſs than 
Four Shillings per Quarter, 
OR 
Twelve Shillings per Year, 


i 
Francis Noble, John Noble, William Bathee, 
Tha, Lowndes, T. Vernor and J. Chater, 
Themas Jenes, William Cooke, 
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Mi. Emilia BevilLe, t Mife 


HARRIOT Morkxswokrn. 
8882 Few days more, my dear 
\ Harriot, and I ſhall bid a 
439 long adieu to this delightful 
manſion, in which I have 
paſſed ſo many ſweetly ſerene and happy 
hours, I yeſterday received an order 
from my father to leave my aunt, with 
whom, you know, I have lived almoſt 
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from my infancy, and who has ever 


ſhewn for me every mark of the moſt 


tender and endearing affection. To 
vou 1 have ever been accuſtomed to 


reveal my moſt ſecret thoughts, and, 
it is moſt certain, that to you only I 


would impart my preſent painful emo- 
tions. Alas! my dear Harriot, dare I 


confeſs I feel none of that joy which 
certainly ought to fill my breaſt on the 
proſpect of ſo ſoon joining my family, 
from whom I have ſo long been ſepa- 
rated ? You know not, my dear friend, 
and may you never know, the anguiſh 


that heart muſt feel, if endued with any 


ſhare of ſenſibility, which is obliged, in 
ſpite of every effort, to diſapprove the 
conduct of thoſe, for whom heaven 
and nature meant to inſpire us with 
only ſentiments of reſpect, affection 
and eſteem, 

I am ignorant of his reaſons for de- 
firing me to attend him, but whateyer 


they 
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they may be, my heart tells me I ſhall 
not be happy. I am perfectly convinced 
my days of tranquility and peace are 
at an end. I know you will condemn 
me for indulging theſe diſagreeable 
ideas; theſe preſent;ments have ever 
met with your—perhaps—juſt ridicule, 
I expect a reproof, and am prepared to 
receive it with all humility ; but ſtill, 
my dear Harriot, I muſt repeat it, 1 
am perſuaded this change in my ſituation 
will be attended with more pain than 
pleaſure. Reflect but a moment on the 
character of my family; you, Harriot, 
are no ſtranger to it. Ah! how dit- 
ferent, how very different, is their way 
of life from that of my ever valued. 

aunt! Need I deſcribe either? Here, 
all our amuſements are truly rational, 
and never fail to give us the maſt 
pleaſing ſatisfaction ; our view in the 
learch of them is not merely that we 
may, in the moſt hurrying and diſſipated 
4 B 2 manner 
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manner diſpoſe of our time, but, on 
the contrary, how we may make the 
moſt of every fleeting hour. What a 
contraſt to thoſe ſcenes I am ſoon to 
be engaged in! Ah! why, my dear 
Harriot, am I not permitted to paſs my 
life in this ſweet retirement, where, free 
from the hurry and tumultuous plea- 
ſures of a vain and trifling world, I 
might have enjoyed life in ſome mea- 
ſure anſwerable to the deſign of that 
gracious being by whom we are placed 
here. But, alas! who can, on ſerious re- 
flection, andaknowledgeof the gay world, 
pronounce their plan of life to be ſuch? 
And yet it is in that rank of unthinking 
mortals I am deſtined to appear. 

You have already, I preſume, had 
recourſe to your falts, and are at ſome 
loſs, no doubt, to gueſs what has oc- 
cafhoned in me theſe fo very ſober and 
ſedate refle&ions ; nor can you, perhaps, 
lee any thing ſo exceedingly dreadful 
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in being taken from the ſhades of ob- 
ſcurity, to ſhine in a more exalted 
ſphere. Why not be as rational in the 
pariſh of St. James, as a hundred miles. 
from it? For this very good reaſon; 
that it is there no longer the mode to 
be ſo. And] freely own to you, that 
fear my philoſophy will not be proof 
againſt, not only example, but, in all 
human probability, precept: for will 
not my too gay mother think it her 
duty to give me a thouſand inſtructions 
very different from thoſe I have re- 
ceived from my amiable aunt? Yes, 
my dear friend, I am perſuaded, from 
the knowledge I have of her ſenti- 
ments, that I ſhall appear in her eyes 
abſolutely ignorant of every polite ac- 
compliſhment : for have I not, from my 
infancy, been buried in the country? 
and what other idea than ignorance and 
ſimplicity, can a. perſon of taſte and 
faſhion form of ſuch a being? 

7 49 "Ys . 
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But ſhall I tell you what has given 
riſe to thoſe grave reflections at which 
you are ſo much ſurprized ? — Know 
then, that I had juſt read, with infinite 
pleaſure, ſome diſcourſes publiſhed un- 
der the title of Sermons for young wo- 
men. Nothing can be more elegant and 
perſuaſive than the language. Every 
line conveys the moſt pleaſing inſtruc- 
tion. As we ought never to read with- 
out being determined to profit as much 
as poſſible by our ſtudy, I had made 
a full reſolution to copy in every thing, 
for the future, the amiable portrait 
(drawn by the author) of female excel- 
lence. I was charmed to find myſelf 
at liberty to follow his plan, and re- 
Joiced that I was by providence placed 
in this delightful retreat where I might 
purſue my deſign without interruption, 
when behold, at that moment comes 
| my father's letter, and at once deſtroys 
all my flattering hopes! Can you any 
| longer 
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longer wonder at my unuſual gravity ? 
I am not qualified, Harriot, to ſhine 
at a quadrille table, I ſhall be looked 
upon as a poor, weak, inoffenſive crea- 
ture, who has been entirely ruined for 
want of ſeeing and converſing with 
people of taſte: I am ſenſible this is 
the idea my new acquaintance will form 
of me; but be it fo, I will endeavour 
to bear with fortitude that mortifica- 
tion, if you, my Harriot, continue to- 
honour me with your eſteem. 

Adieu — Jenny 1s at this moment 
deeply engaged in packing up, and begs 
my advice 1n that important affair, You 
ſhall, if poſſible, have another line be- 
fore | leave this agreeable place. 


Yours, 


EMuILIA BEVILLE. 
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LETTER: UH. 


To the SAME. 


VERY thing is ſettled for my 

journey. My aunt goes with me 
to B—, where J am to be met by my 
father and ſiſter. All my time fince 1 
wrote to you has been employed in 
taking leave of my friends. A thou- 
tand agreeable ſchemes have been de- 
ſtroyed by this precipitate journey. 
Some of our rural ſwains pretend to 
teel violent pains and palpitations at the 
thoughts of loſing me. Flattery, you 
lee, has made ſhift to find its way 
even to theſe receſſes of peace and tran- 
quillity. I have no fears that my ab- 
ſence will be followed by any very dan- 
gerous conſequences; though love cer- 
tainly reigns with more power here 
than in that world I am going to viſit. 
Since I have been able to preſerve my 
| heart, 
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heart, in ſpite of all the ſighs, vows, 
and eloquence uſed by the ſaid ſWains, 
and that too in the midſt of woods, 
groves, and purling ſtreams, I think 1 
need be under no apprehenſions on its 
account for the future. This paſſion, 
am told, is entirely baniſhed from the 
gay world: people of faſhion are no 
longer ſubject to that ridiculous weak- 
nels: the very name of love now con- 
veys no other ideas to the imagination 
than country ignorance and ſimplicity. 
It J am to judge by thoſe epiſtles my 
filter has once in an age favoured me 
with, I ſhould pronounce her at leaſt 
as much ruined by ſeeing too much of 
the world, as ſhe will be inclined to 
think me for having ſeen too little, 
How far we are likely to be agreeable 
to each other, I'll leave you toZzguels. 
What joy would it give me, could 1 
fatter myſelf I ſhould in her meet with 
another Harriot ! but I am too ſenſible 
| 4 B 5 ; | this 
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this ardent deſire of my heart will not 
be gratified. She dies for operas, plays, 
balls, and routs; I for reading, con- 
verſing, and in ſhort, my dear friend, I 
die (to uſe the faſhionable phraſe) with 
deſire to be the very character I men- 
tioned to you in my laſt. I intend to 
preſent her with a ſet of thoſe diſ- 
_ courſes. Could I but efface the dread- 
ful word—ſermons, ſhe might perhaps 
be prevailed on to peruſe a few pages 
bur that forbidding title is enough 
to deter her from any ſuch deſign. 
The very idea will, I fear, give her the 
vapours. It is hard enough, ſhe will 
perhaps ſay, to be obliged to hear them 
now and then in church, where one has 
the conſolation of having ſomething to 
amuſe the eye during the tedious lec- 
ture; but to go through ſuch a taſk at 
home, when ſo many more agreeable 
and lively amuſements preſent them- 
ſelves, is 2 peice of ſelf-denial ſcarce 
to 
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to be expected. Have you ſeen them 
Harriot? if not, I adviſe you by all 
means to get them immediately. Iam 
convinced, from the knowledge I have 
of your taſte and judgment, you will 
greatly admire them, and with me de- 
clare, the ladies of the preſent age might, 
by following the precepts there laid 
down, make ſome very conſiderable 
improvements in their accompliſhments 
both of mind and perſon. 

Adieu, Harriot, my next will be 
from London, the preſent was merely 
to take my leave, and to aſſure you, 
whatever change of ſituation I may ex- 
perience, my friendſhip for you mult 


ever remain the ſame. 


Yours, 


U * 


EulLIA BeviLLE; 
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CET TERM. 


To the SAME, 


EST you ſhould believe it poſſible 

that the new ſcenes I am ſurround- 
ed with ſhould make me forget the pro- 
miſe 1 made of writing immediately on 
my arrival, I with great pleafure dedicate 
the enſuing hour to you. I will make 
no apology for not doing it before, as 
you will eaſily conceive it to have 
been out of my power for the firſt day 


or two. 


+. Notwithſtanding my — 
the ſight of my father and ſiſter gave 
me great pleaſure. They came, as. 
told you, to meet me at B— and re- 
ceived me with great tenderneſs and 
affection. Caroline aſſured me my mother 
was all impatience for my arrival, and 
would have been of their party, had ſhe 
not been engaged with company at 

home, 
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home, which ſhe could not with pro- 
priety leave, My father expreſſed his 
.gratitude to my aunt in the moſt po- 
lite terms for the obligation ſhe had 
conferred upon him, by the care ſhe 
had taken of my education, and aſ- 
fared her, if he might judge from my 
appearance, he ſhould pronounce that 
I-had profited extreamly by her good 
inſtructions and example. The praiſes 
he beſtowed on me, and the multitude 
of civil things he was pleaſed to ſay to 


Fis ſiſter, gave me infinite ſatisfaction, 
Wl but how fhall I expreſs the painful 


emotions I felt when taking leave of 
that amiable friend ?—Impoſſible! my 
dear Harriot, it is not to be deſcribed, 


Caroline was in ſome ſurpriſe on obſery- 


ing my tears. 

Is it in nature, my dear, Emilia, faid 
ſne, that the thoughts of ſeeing Lon- 
don and all its enchanting delights, 
ſhould not baniſh in a moment any de- 
5 gree 
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gree of ſorrow you might feel at part- 
ing with my aunt? Bleſs your ſtars, my. 
dear, your days of baniſhment are at 
an end, and that you are now going 
to enjoy the life of a rational being, 
which, to fay truth, you have as yet 
known but little of. How you have 
found it poſſible to paſs your time, 
winter and ſummer in the country, day 
after day, in the fame ftupid dull man- 
ner, heaven knows, but, upon my word, 
L have pitied you a thouſand times; for, 
between you and me, our good aunt has 
none of the moſt lively ideas, though 
1 believe her a very good kind of wo- 
man, nevertheleis. 

In this manner ſhe continued talking, 
while 1 had ſcarce ſpirits either to hear 
or anſwer one of the many queſtions ſhe 
every moment aſked. 

The company had not left our houſe 
when we arrived : they were at cards. 
I begged I might not be introduced to 
| | mamma 
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mamma in that aſſembly: ſhe came to 
me in my apartment. She embraced 
me with great affection, examined me 
with much attention, and appeared 
perfectly ſatisfied with the obſervations 
ſhe made. After ſitting half an hour, 
and enquiring in an obliging manner 
for my aunt, ſhe left me with Caroline, 
bidding us come to the drawing-room 
as ſoon as we had adjuſted our dreſs. 
I would gladly have been excuſed for 
that evening, but was obliged to obey, 
as it was yet early, and they had not 
drank tea. A ſervant came to inform 
us it waited, and that his lady deſired 
our company. The room was crowded. 
I was introduced in form, and received 
by the ladies with great politeneſs, nor 
with leſs gallantry by the gentlemen. 
You may believe I found no violent 
inclination immediately to commence 
gameſter, I therefore endeavoured to 
find ſome amuſement in ſauntering from 

one 
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one card-table to another, obſerving the 


countenances of thoſe who played: whe- 


ther I found any P'll leave you, Harriot, 
to gueſs, which you may the more 
eaſily do when I tell you, I wiſhed moſt 
ſincerely they would take their depar- 


ture in peace and quietneſs. In due 


time they did ſo, and we were left at 
liberty to converſe more freely on all 
that had paſt during our long ſepara- 


tron. 


I now begin to be tolerably recon- 
ciled to my new ſituation: nothing is 
wanting but liberty to ſpend my time 
as I pleaſe ; a want of ſome importance 
you'll grant, but this has hitherto been 
denied me. We have company at home, 
or are engaged abroad, every day, nor 
could Caroline, by her own confeſſion, 
endure life on any other terms. As to 
mamma's conduct you mult give me 
leave to be ſilent on. that ſubject: Iam 
her daughter, and as ſuch ought to be 

| blind 
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blind to her faults or ſoibles if ſhe has 


any; to you, however, who are my 
other ſelf, I will juſt obſerve that ſhe 
is at preſent quite a Lady Townly. 
Would to heaven my father knew as 
well as her lord did how to reclaim her! 
but he is too much of her own way 
of thinking ever to make the attempt. 
Yes, my dear friend, their ideas of hap- 
pineſs are too much alike ever to give 
him any concern. It is to you, Harriot, \ 
L write, to no one elſe in life would I 
preſume to make theſe remarks. I 
know the goodneſs of your heart, and 
that you will believe it poſſible for me 
to ſee thoſe errors without violating, my 
duty. However great or numerous 
they may be, they never ſhall induce 
me to forget that reſpe& fo juſtly due 
to thole who gave me being. They 
are my parents, and as ſuch ſhall ever 
be honoured : their will, in every rea- 


ſonable 
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fonable point, ſhall ever determine mine. 
F make no doubt, but in a few weeks 
they will ſuffer me to enjoy my time in 
any way moſt agreeable to myſelf. I 
have as yet made no ſuch requeſt, but 
have chearfully attended them in every 
party where my company was deſired. 
Had I immediately expreſſed any re- 
luctance, it might have given a diſa- 
greeable idea of my temper and diſ- 
poſition. 

Caroline is gay and thoughtleſs to 
exceſs, to her I may ſpeak with free- 
dom: I ſhall certainly endeavour to 
inſpire her with juſter ſentiments. I 
will ſpare no pains to give her a taſte 
for more rational amuſements, though 
1 belicve ſhe is fully perſuaded they 
have ever been her purſuit, and that I 
only am a ſtranger* to them. She is 
really a fine graceful figure, and, tho* 
not abſolutely handſome, agreeable. Her 
manner is perfectly eaſy and engaging... 

Ah! 
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Ah! why was fhe not put under the 
care of my dear Mrs. Bellamy? How 
much happier in that caſe might it 
have been for us both! I might then 
have been bleſſed with an amiable friend, 
and ſhe been taught in what manner 
to employ thoſe hours agreeably which 
now ſo frequently hang heavy on her 
hands. She never opens a book, and 
work is her averſion. Judge then how 
ſhe ſpends her time, when obliged by 
accident to be at home alone: the is 
truly worthy of pity. She is reſtleſs 
and uneaſy, dying with impatience at 
its tedious length. She plays on the 
harpſichord, but cannot give attention 
enough to become miſtreſs of it. This 
and the guitar, employ her by turns, 
though ſhe ſeldom finiſhes a tune on 
cither. I have not yet made her the 
preſent I mentioned : | have not forgot 
it, nor changed my deſign, but wait for 
a fayonrable opportunity. 

| Adieu, 
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Adieu, my dear Harriot, I will en- 
deavour to obey you, I will be very 
particular, you ſhall know every thing 
that happens, whether worth or not 
worth your hearing, ſince you inſiſt 
upon it. It my epiſtles prove ſtupid 
and unentertaining, blame yourſelf for 


orcering me to write, and that they 


will be ſo ſeems to me a point that will 
admit of no diſpute ; for, I beſeech 
you, tell me what ſubjects am I now 
likely to meet with to employ my pen? 


No want of company I grant, but a 


moſt woful want of converſation, ne- 
vertheleſs. Ah, thoſe vile cards | are. 
they not, my dear Harriot, the ruin of 
all fociety? Till they are excluded 
from our parties, what have we to ex- 
pect but ſtupidity ? I proteſt to you the 
very mention or ſight of a card-table 
makes me yawn. Play 1 never will, 
if I can poſſibly avoid it, ſince, were I 
to do ſo, I ſhould no longer have right 
8 = 
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to rail at thoſe that do, and one would 
not, for a trifling conſideration, give 
up ſo great a pleaſure. 

Adieu, believe me ever 


Your affectionate 


EulLIA BEVILLE, 
„N 


To the SAME. _ 

\HANK fortune J have at. laſt 

got a whole day that I can diſ- 
poſe of as I think proper. You ſee, 
Harriot, how I mean to employ it. Say, 
are you not much obliged to me for 
devoting it thus to writing to you? Or 
do you tell me I could not poflibly 
have found an employment more _ 
able to 888 ? 


- Mamma 
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Mamma and Caroline are engaged 
to dine with a large party at Sir John 
Seaton's, after which they go to the 
opera, but as I particularly diſlike din- 
ing with a multitude of ſtrangers, and 
have no violent penchant for the ſaid 


opera, I was not ſorry that I could 


with ſome degree of truth, plead a 
flight head-ach to excuſe my going 
with them. My apology was received 
by mamma with great indulgence, but 
Caroline was ſhocked at my want of 
taſte and ſpirit, ſaid a thouſand things 
to convince me that my loſs would be 
infinite in not ſeeing the divine Scoti, 
as well as the no leſs divine creatures 
"that were to be of the party. Upon 
my word, Emilia, ſaid ſhe, our old 
aunt has given you ſuch a ſet of anti- 


quated, dreary notions, that - I half 


- deſpair of ever conquering them. How 
can you, my dear girl, think of ſtay- 


ing at home, and that too alone, when 
you 


© = a 


time to ſuch unſatisfactory, and conſe- 
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you have it in your power to ſpend it i 


in a manner ſo enchanting? A very 
proper expreſſion that, Harriot, for 
ſeriouſly ſpeaking, nothing, one would 
believe, but the force of -enchantment 
could induce one to give up one's whole 


quently tireſome amuſements.—It muſt 
be even ſo. Heaven preſerve you and 
me, my dear, from thoſe fatal ſpells 
which can thus blind our underſtand- 
ings, and pervert our judgment | 
I am much deceived if my gay fiſter 
has not got a lover, who, though highly 
favoured by her, dares not make pro- 
poſals to my father. She has not, in- ; 
deed, made me her confident in this 
affair, but I have lately made ſome 
obſervations that leave me no room to 
doubt it. He is in the guards, of a 
good family, but has no fortune, ex- 
cepting his commiſſion, and his chief 
dependance an uncle, who, by the way, 
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is perfectly ſenſible of the value every 
prudent man ought to ſet on money, 
and, conſequently, will not, in all hu- 
man probability, approve his nephew's 


choice. I wiſh moſt ſincerely I may 


be deceived, as 1 am certain ſhe can 
have no proſpe& with him but that of 
miſery, whatever ideas ſhe may have 
formed. Think of an enfign in the 
guards for a huſband, and him too as 
much given to folly and diſſipation as 
herſelf! I proteft I tremble for her 
when I reflect on the conſequence of 
fuch an engagement. I have reaſon to 
believe, from what my aunt has often 
told me, and indeed from what I daily 
ſee, that my father's fortune is greatly 
impaired. Can it fail, my dear Har- 


riot? Alas! who can anſwer for the 


event, where an inclination for gaming 
is ſo much encouraged ? How many 
families of equal rank and ſupetior in- 
come, have before now been by that 
means 
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means reduced to want and miſery, He 
plays deep, I am ſenſible, nor can it 


be ſuppoſed he ſhould always be for- 


tunate ; nay, I have but too great rea- 


ſon to fear the contrary. Mamma too 
is continually engaged in the fame 
way: indeed, what ſhe plays for is 
not, I hope, fo conſiderable as to give 


me any juſt cauſe of uneaſineſs; 1 


rather, on her account, lament the loſs 
of time, health and ſpirits, which are 
all facrificed without regret. Thoſe 
domeſtick pleaſures, which ought to 
be the joy of every wife and mother, 
are all given up for that vile, that dan- 
gerous diverſion, In ſhort, my dear 
Harriot, the more I ſee of this family, 
and the more I am acquainted with 
its conduct and government, the leſs 
reaſon I have to be ſatisfied, 

What, ſtill teizing me, you cry, with 
grave and melancholy reflections ? But, 


my dear friend, tell me, have I not 
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too much reaſon to make them? Can 
I be otherwiſe than miſerable, to ſee, 
as J do, my family living in a way fo 
contrary to every principle of religion, 
and that duty they certainly as-rational 
beings owe to their Creator ? Theſe are, 
indeed, my dear Harriot, very ſober 
and ſerious reflections, and would per- 
haps. come with more grace and pro- 
priety from an older preacher. You 
fancy, no doubt, that I am fo amaz- 


ingly charmed with the ſermgngþhave 


ſo often mentioned, that I have now 
begun to write a volume myſelf, to 
compleat the reformation of mankind; 
but ſmile on my dear, it is the natural 
turn of my diſpoſition to moralize when 
occaſion offers, and to ſay truth, I 
have lately been at no loſs for amexrt. 

I have twice heard from my aunt. 
She writes in the moſt affectionate and 
agreeable manner, and expreſſes great 
ſurprize that I have not yet been in- 


Fa formed 
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formed of my father's reaſons for de- 
priving her of my company. Says, 
ſhe made no doubt but it was on a 


matrimonial account, which ſhe never 
mentianed till now, fearing to give me 
uneaſineſs, as ſhe was too well acquaint- 
ed with my ſentiments not to know, 
that a match projected while I was at 
ſo great a diſtance, could not be very 
agreeable to me, fince in that caſe, it 
is evident, my inclination was not to 
be conſulted. Thank heaven ſhe is for 


once miſtaken in her conjectures, I 


have nothing of that kind to fear. 
Any thing but this, and I will endea- 
vour to obey as becomes a dutiful 


daughter: but ſhould it be my lot to 


meet with a tryal of that dreadful na- 
ture, ſhould they diſpaſ&®of my hand 
without conſulting my heart, I know 
not what would be the chnſequence. 
This, my dear Harriot, is one of the 
modern faſhions, which I find it will 
C 2 be 
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be impoſſible I ſhould ever be recon- 
ciled to. But let me not teize you 
with imaginary ills, it is ſufficient you 
bear with my juſt complaints. Would 
to heaven thoſe were removed ! With 
what joy would I change my dreary 
my diſconſolate ſtile for one more gay 
and lively! | 

You defire me to write, you com- 
mand me to be minute, take then the 
conſequence of my obedience without 
murmuring. Adieu, I muſt now write 
to Mrs. Bellamy, as I ſhall have no 
time for an age if I do not take the 
preſent, To-morrow we have half the 
town to dine here, and in the evening 
cards of courſe. No time, you ſee for 
ſcribbling — Adieu. 
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L RT TERS 


To the SAME. 


T is now ſcarce fix o'clock in the 
morning—A ſtrange hour. for a Lon- 
don belle to be employed in writing— 
yet here I am, ſeated with full purpoſe 
to ſcribble a few lines to my Harriot: 


what they may be I don't very well 


know, but if they ſhould prove of the 


loporifick kind and make you yawn, 


you will not greatly wonder when you 
reflect on the above mentioned hour, 
What in the name of fortune, you 
aſk, can have tempted me to riſe at a 
time ſo extreamly vulgar and unfaſhio- 
nable ? Is the dreaded lover at laft pro- 
poſed to me? or have I made choice 
of one according to my own heart ? For 
this, you add, though a very different 
affair, might yet produce the ſame 
C 3 effect, — 
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effect. Neither, Harriot, but J was ſo⸗ 
intolerably fatigued with the inſipid 
buſtle of yeſterday, that I could not 
clole my eyes during the whole night. 
J have known agreeable reflections pre- 
vent one's reſt, and they were ſome con- 
ſolation for the want of it; but to have 
it deſtroyed by mere fatigue and lan- 
gour of ſpirits, is a circumſtance not 
quite ſo pleaſing. This is however 
my caſe at preſent, and not knowing 
very well what to do with myſelf, I 
have taken up my pen, the never fail- 
ing reſource on ſuch occaſions. This it 
is to live in town: had I now been in 
the country, what a delightful ramble 
might I have had in my dear aunt's 
park, or ſome other of thoſe agreeable 
walks with which that place abounds ? 
Here I may, with much more propriety, 
in my opinion, be faid to be buried 
alive, than when an inhabitant of that 
charming place: yet this is the ex- 

preſſion: 


Ls 
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preſſion Caroline makes choice of, when 
ſpeaking of any one who has that happi- 
neſs, | 

Well, Harriot, what ſubject ſhall I 
chuſe, with which to grace this early 
epiſtle? Shail I tell you who it was 
that made the violent. buſtle laſt night 
of which I ſo much complain, and alſo 
attempt to give you their different 
characters? By all means, you cry, if 


you think there were any worthy of that 


honour. Nay, my dear friend, if this 
is the. condition you make, there's an 
end to my deſcription at once, for, to 
ſay truth, there was not one of the com- 
pany, either belle or beau, whoſe por- 
trait, though ever ſo well drawn, could 
give you the ſmalleſt entertainment; 
and for their manner, converſation and 
fo forth, there is no giving you any 
idea of cither, at leaſt I cannot do it 
by pen: every one was fo lively, fo 
witty, ſo immenſely gay, there is no 
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doing them juſtice. Yet it is not what 


they fay, but their manner of ſaying 


it, that gains them this envied charac- 
ter. Let a girl be born with a temper 
and diſpofition as grave as à judge, a 
misfortune that will ſometimes happen, 
ſhe muſt at all events, if ſhe hopes 
to attract any degree of notice, lay aſide 
that gravity which if indulged might 
perchance have ripened into ſolid ſenſe, 
and have produced ſentiments worth 


cdultivating, and aſſume an air of levity 


and thovghtleſineſs in compliance with 


hie preſent tafle. To be the giddieſt 


cfccture alive is now to be the wittieſt; 
a ci cum ſtance that muſt be of infinite 
advantage to thouſands. Not a com- 
pany you enter but there are as many 
of them as you can poſſibly deſire — 
and perhaps more. A thoughtful look 
is enough to ruin the reputation of 


the fineſt face. But enough of theſe re- 


marks. 


1 have 
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1 have this moment recollected a 
diſcovery I made the other days which 
I mean to tell you. 

Going the day I finiſhed my laſt let- 
ter to look for a ſeal (having miſlaid 
my own) in Caroline's room, ſhe be- 
ing, as I then told you, abroad with 


: mamma, the firſt thing 1 ſaw, where I 
expected to find what I ſought for, was 


an epiſtle directed for my filter unopen- 
ed. I knew the hand immediately to 
be the lover's [ mentioned; but that 1 
might have no doubts about the author, 
L compared the writing with a card he 
had ſent the very day before, to apolo- 
gize for not dining with us as he had 
promiſed. This confirmed my ſuſpi- 
cion. I was greatly ſhocked at their * 
correſpondence, as I ſaw evidently, by 
its being placed there, that it was a 
concealed one, and of courſe impru- 
dent; but how much more ſo when 
C 5 his 
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his want of fortune, as well as hers, 


was conſidered! Her maid, I make nc 


doubt, is the confidente, but I will: 


not attempt to corrupt her fidelity to 


her lady, as I intend to mention it to 
Caroline the firſt opportunity I can find, 
You ſhall know the reſult of our con- 
ference on the important ſubject when 
it is over: perhaps this very morning 


may give me the impatiently wiſhed- for 


opportunity. 


Adieu, my dear Harriot. Her maid 
is this moment gone into her room, 


Iwill follow, and if poſſible turn the 
converſation on that ſubject. Believe 


me ever 


Vours, 


EulLIABEVIILEI 


LET. 
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ES, Harriot, it is indeed as I ſuſ- 
. peed, Our conference is ended, 
ſhe has confeſſed. to me the whole 
affair. I went into her room the mo- 
ment I had finiſhed my laſt epiſtle to 
you, as I told you 1 intended, I be- 
lieve ſhe; had no expeCtation of ſeeing 
me ſo early, for ſhe was ſitting up in 
bed reading with viſible pleaſure the 
very billet-doux I had ſeen. She would 
have concealed it. 

Nay, my dear Caroline, ſaid I, no re- 
ſerve, I beſeech you, it looks ſuſpicious; 
Finiſh your epiſtle, it muſt, I am per- 
ſuaded, be an agreeable one, or you 

would not I think, at this time, have 
| honoured it with your attention. Come 
let me be your confidente: believe m 
C 6 1am 
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I am perfectly qualified for that truſt, 

and a love affair without one is but 
imperfect at beſt. 

Why a love affair? cried ſhe. You 

country-bred girls think of nothing 

elſe. Believe me, child, I have no idea 

of any ſuch ridiculous paſſion, 

O no, my dear ſiſter, one would not 
ſuſpect a lady of your gay diſpoſition 
of ſo unpardonable a weakneſs ; bur 
what ſhall we ſay for Mr. Stanhope's 
want of philoſophy, for I preſume he 
confeſſes himſelf, in that pretty billet- 
doux, to be conquered by that paſſion 
you are pleaſed to ridicule? Come, 
confeſs, with a good grace, that you 
do not think it fo very great a folly, 
ſo ridiculous a weaknels. 

Why Emilia, child, faid ſhe, with 
evident marks of ſurprize, which how- 
ever ſhe endeavoured to hide, you are 
witty this morning. I have often been 
told, that early riſing is the fineſt thing 

in 
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in the world to brighten ones ideas, 


and I am now convinced it is truth, 
But pray now tell me, how comes Mr. 
Stanhope to be choſen as the ſubject ? 
how has he merited this diſtinction ? 

Why, really, my dear Caroline, an- 
ſwered I, by that very diſtinction he 
pays to you. | 

In this manner did we trifle for near 
an hour without coming to the point 
I wiſhed. At laſt, however, the con- 
feſſed I had fome ſhare of penetration. 
But what, ſaid I, can you poſſibly hope 
for from his addreſſes? He has no for- 
tune, and you, I am much afraid, can- 
not expect any thing very conliderable. 
His uncle will never forgive him, ſhould 
he be ſo imprudent as to marry without 
his approbation. All theſe things con- 
fidered, for heaven's ſake tell me Caro- 
line, what is likely to be the conſe- 
quence of ſuch an engagement? 


4 Ah, 
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Ah, ſpare me Emilia, cried ſhe with 
emotion, I cannot follow you through 
all this grave, this ſober reaſoning.— 
What do I expe&t ?—why what but 
pardon and reconciliation, according to 
cuſtom, when we have done what can- 
not be undone? I could name you half 
a hundred girls who have tried the ex- 
periment with ſucceſs. To aſk the 
conſent at preſent, of either his friends 
or mine, would be arming them againſt 
ourſelves. But let us once take a trip 
to Scotland, and truſt to fortune for 
the event. I am amazed you, who are 
ſo wonderfully pious, ſhould not better 
remember the text which bids us be 
careful for nothing. I, Emilia, am de- 
termined, at leaſt in this inſtance, to 
obey its very wiſe precepts. You ſee 
1 am not quite ſo ignorant of the 


me: as a proof of it I can quote you 


0 

7 

[ 

ſcriptures as you no doubt believed { 

| | 

| another no leſs pertinent to our preſent 0 
| 


ſubject. 


| * 
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ſubje&. *< Sufficient to the day is the 
&« evil thereof.” Why then, my very 
prudent ſiſter, ſhould I, by looking fo 
far forward; teize myſelf to death with 
a thouſand fears and apprehenſions, 
when it is fo much my duty to truſt 
my affairs in the hands of Providence, 
who never fails to order every thing 
tor the beſt ? 

Why really, ſaid I, to do you juſtice, . 
your have made ſome very ſagacious 
quotations, and quite 4 propos, I muſt 
confels; but do you, Caroline, look 
upon the expedition you mean to take, 
to be leaving your affairs -in the hands 
of providence No, my dear, depend 
upon it, if you had any ſuch prudent 
deſign, this journey to Scotland would 
never once have entered your imagina- 
tion. But I am perſuaded you are not 
ſerious at preſent, though I am going 
to beg you will be ſo for a moment, 
only till you promiſe me to give up- all 
thoughts 
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thoughts of that pretty excurſion, or de- 
pend upon it I ſhall, as a proof of my 
fiſterly care and affection, aſk papa's 
opinion of your plan, which may per- 
haps in ſome meaſure diſconcert it. I 
am abſolutely ſerious, ſo chuſe which 
you think moſt agreeable, either this 
inſtant promiſe me to renounce all 
thoughts of your intended tour, or ſuf- 
fer me to interceed with my father for 
his conſent and approbation. 

Ah Emilia, ſaid my ſiſter, would 
you ruin me ? would you at once deftroy 


all my hopes? How can you, tny dear 


creature, mention ſo =— a deſign ? 
that would indeed effettually fruſtrate 
our purpoſe. But I tell you, when 
the indiſſoluble knot is once tied, they 
will forget and forgive. Peſides, I have 
more than half promiſed, and would 
you have me break my word? that, I 


am ſure, Emilia, is contrary to your 


own principles, 


Not 
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Not in this, interrupted I; it will, 
on the contrary, be laudable, unleſs 
you can prove that to perſiſt in a bad 
deſign is hettcr than to change one's 
purpoſe. I hing but tor a moment on 
the conſequence. Sup poſing, contrary 
to your hopes, a reconciliation ſhould 
not follow your diſobedience, you are, 
to ſay truth, a mighty proper perſon 
to figure as an enſign's lady. Reflect, 
my dear ſiſter, on the ſplendid figure 
you are likely in that caſe to make, 
and you will, I am perſuaded, be in 
no ſuch violent haſte, And that a re- 
conciliation will enſue, I can, with- 
out the art of divination, poſitively 
forefee. 


How long we might have continued 
our converſation, had we met with no 
interruption, is uncertain ; but mamma's 
bell put an end to it at that time. I had 
only as much time as to inſiſt on her pro- 
mute to think no more of her jaunt to 

Scotland. 


% 
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Scotland. She gave it me on condition 


I would not mention one word of the 


affair to any of the family, but, like 
a faithful confidente, as I had. declared 


myſelf to be, keep her ſecret, and in 
return, added ſhe, I will, in due time, 
reveal one to you in which you have 
full as much concern as I have in this, 
J was going to intreat her to ſatisfy 
my curioſity immediately, when a ſer- 


vant came to inform us breakfaſt wait- 


ed. What the ſecret can be, or whether 


ſhe has really one or not, heaven knows, 


for I have never ſince had an oppor- 
tunity to aſk her, on renew our con- 


verſation 


Need I bid you reflect upon her 
ſituation ? It is almoſt the natural con- 
ſequence of her faſhionable education. 
She cannot think, ſhe has never been 


accuſtomed to reflect. Ah, my dear 


Harriot, ſhould ſhe perſiſt in her im- 
prudent. deſign, ſhe may yet learn that 


beach 
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neceſſary duty, though it will then, I 
fear, be too late to profit by it. But 
ſhe has given me her word that ſhe will 
break off her raſh engagement. 

Adieu, I am ſent for. I will not 
cloſe this, as I may perhaps find out 
this important ſecret before to-morrow, 
and as ſuch will tranſmit it to you, 


Tueſday morning. 


Ah, my dear Harriot, what a diſco- 
very ! Good heavens ! if what Caroline 


tells me ſhould indeed be truth, your 
poor Emilia is ruined and undone. 
How ſhall I, agitated as I now am, give- 
you any idea of my dreadful appre- 
henſions? 

Alas! my dear friend, my aunt's con- 
jecture was but too juſt. I might, in- 
deed, have gueſſed that ſomething morg,, 
than merely the deſire of my company 
was in agitation, ſince our way of lite 
18, not calculated to enjoy the felicity 

that. 
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that ought to ariſe from the pleaſing 
ſociety of family connections. No, my 
dear Harriot, the endearing ties of na- 
tural affection ties ſo infinitely pleaſing 


to thoſe minds who know how to enjoy 


true and laſting ſatisfaction—are loſt in 
the hurry and buſtle of trifling diſſipa- 
tion. That I have ſome ſhare of beauty 
ſcems to be the only perfection I am 


_ poſſeſſed of that gives my mother any 


degree of pleaſure, Had nature denied 
me this, I am perſuaded I ſhould have 
been but lightly eſteemed. This, LIar- 
riot, is a truth that cannot, you may 
believe, fail to give me great pain. 
Can there be a greater proof—but let 
me check my too forward pen, ſince it 
would only lead me to make reflec- 
tions, which my duty bids me diſcou- 
rage. It is of my parents I ſpeak, 
let me then do it with reverence and 
reſpect. 

7 this 


or 
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O this horrid ſecret! how ſhall J re- 
eat to you what has juſt been told 
e? But you have my promiſe, let me 
hen endeavour to fulfil it. 

You remember Sir Joſeph Beau- 
hamp, who behaved with ſo much 
youthful gallantry to us at the laft 
orthampton races ; his age, certainly, 
ade his behaviour extreamly ridicu- 
ous, ſince no character can poſſibly be 
ore ſo than a fop of ſeventy ; but at 
hat time it gave me neither pain nor 
leaſure, as I knew very little about 


Fi he reſt of my family. You, Harriot, 
let Han witneſs that he took no ſmall pains 
e it render himſelf agreeable to me, which 
ge- chen imputed entirely to the natural 
ou Maiety of his youthful diſpoſition, and 


uſt confeſs it ſerved only to give me 
| convincing proof of his uncommon 
are of vanity, which could induce one 


come 


im, though he was ſo intimate with 


pf his age to believe it poſſible to be- 
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come ſo. In ſpite of the multitude of 
compliments he then paid me, I ſhould 


never have recollected my having been 
ſo honoured, had he not been recalled 
to my memory by what Caroline has 


_ diſcloſed. Would you believe it poſſi- 


ble, that this old creature has abſolutely 
mads ſerious propoſals to my father 


for your unfortunate friend? Judge 


whether he had any reaſon to- fear a 
refuſal, able as he is to make ſettle- 
ments above all their moſt ambition 
hopes could have aſpired to. His ff 
lady brought him a fortune of forty" 
thouſand pounds, tho* heaven knows 
what could be her inducement, unleſs 
indeed ſhe was of that miſtaken opinion 
that a reformed rake makes the beſt 
huſband : I can account for her choice 
in no other manner, and ſhe, poor 
woman, was doubly deceived, ſince a 
few months proved, beyond diſpute, 
that his reformation was not even be- 

| gun. 
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gun. He was near fifty when, to the 


aſtoniſhment of his libertine companions, 
he was ſeized with the ſpirit of matri- 
mony. This lady was not young, and 
had, as I told you, all this money in 
her own power, and in fine reſigned 
it, her liberty and future happineſs, 
into his hands. She lived but a few 
years, during which time, I doubt nor, 
repentance was her chief amuſement. 
This man, my dear Harriot, 1s now 
perſuaded that Cupid has taken the 
trouble to waſte an arrow upon him, 
and I, truly, am to ſuffer for his folly ! 


Can any thing in life be more, dread- 


ful if really true? I tremble every 


ume I am a moment alone, with my 


father, leſt he ſhould talk to me on 
this horrid ſubject. Caroline tells me 
he 1s at preſent out of town, - but is 
expected in a day or two, and imagines 
they wait for his return, that he may, 


by his preſence, add weight to thoſe 


arguments 
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arguments they mean to uſe in his fa- 
vour. Now tell me, Emilia, cried my 
fiſter, when ſhe had finiſhed this dread- 
ful hiſtory, ſhould I not be very wiſe 
to keep my promiſe with Stanhope by 
way of prevention, for who knows but 
it may be my turn next to ſmite ſome 
old Grecian with a love- fit? and my 
father is too tender-hearted to let him 
ſigh in vain, if he can pay as well for 
his cure as your ſwain can do. Now 
tell me, continued ſhe, which do you 
in your conſcience think the moſt elig- 
able ſcheme—Love and Stanhope—or 
miſery with ſome ſuperannuated beau ? 
Her queſtion, I own, did not appear 
to me quite ſo caſily anſwered as it 
would have done the morning I gave 
her my ſage adviſe —A day or two — 
ah, Harriot, thmk what a day or two 
may bring to paſs! Adieu—when that 
time is expired you ſhall hear from 

me 
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me again, at preſent I have not ſpirits 
to proceed on this odious ſubject, nor 
indeed on any other. 


Yours, 


EMILIA BEVILLE. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSS$S$SSSSS8g 
LETTER 
To the SAME. 


ES, my dear Harriot, your poor 
Emilia is indeed doomed to miſery 
and deſpair. The circumſtances at- 
tending this cruel affair are ſuch as 
leave me no room for expoſtulation. [I 


ſee my duty, but, ah Harriot, however 
ſtrange the aſſertion may appevr, yet 
too certain it is that I ſhall, by follow- 
ing its diftates, be forever wretched. 
You will confeſs the juſtice of this 
declaration, when I have given you 

Vol. I. D thoſe 
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thoſe reaſons which induce me to make 
it. Ah, how many painful ſtruggles 
will my heart endure, before I can pre- 
vail on it to comply with the dread- 
ful commands it has juſt received !— 
But let me endeavour to obey—Hea- 
ven, in ſuch a cauſe, will, I truſt, 
enable me to make the defired facri- 
fice, It muſt be done, Harriot, though 
my death ſhould be the conſequence, 
and that it will, my foreboding heart, 
in moſt expreſſive language, tells me, 
But then, the peace -and happineſs of 
my family, I am told, depend on my 
conſent. Ah, my dear friend! can I 
believe this and heſitate a moment?— 
Hear the particulars. 

I was yeſterday ordered to attend my 
father in his dreſſing- room. My mo- 
ther was there, My fears were inex- 
preſſibly painful, ſenſible as I was what 
would be the ſubject of their coverſa- 
tion, 


Sit 


Sit down Emilia, ſaid my mother, 


your father has an affair to communi- 


cate to you, which we hope will meet 
with your ready approbation. It muſt, 
if you are not blind to your own inte- 
reſt. It has already met with that of 
all thoſe who are ſolicitous to pro- 
mote your happineſs and felicity. 

Why thoſe tears? ſaid my father; 
do not, Emilia, give me reaſon to doubt 
the goodneſs of that diſpoſition which 
bas ever appeared to me perfectly 
ſweet and amiable: do not, at this 
time, when it is going to be put to the 
proof (for I am ſenſible what I am 
going to propoſe, may in ſome reſpects, 
be diſagreeable to one of your age) 
forfeit my good opinion, but hear me 
with that attention and obedient temper 
as becomes a dutiful child, and which 
I, as a parent, have a right to exact. 
I could not ſpeak, he ſaw my emotion, 
nor waited for my reply. — Whatever 

D 2 appearance 
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appearance I may make in life, con- 
tinued he, and however great the world 
may believe my fortune, it is now 
neceſſary, my dear Emilia, to inform 
you that the one is but very little con- 
ſiſtent with the other. My conduct 
has not perhaps been that of the moſt 
prudent father. 1 am ſenſible of my 
error, but that conviction comes too 
late, unleſs you my daughter will, by 
conſenting to my deſires, help me to 
extricate myſelf out of the difficulties 
into which my let me confeſs—irregu- 
larities have plunged me. Fortune now 
offers the means. Tou, Emilia, are 
choſen as the inſtrument. If I am not 
deceived in the judgment I have formed 
of your heart, you will not ſuffer the 
ruin of your family, when, by a trifling 
ſacrifice, you can prevent it, and again 
reſtore it to peace and * tranquillity. 
You have had the good fortune to 
captivate the heart of Sir Joſeph Beau- 


champ, 
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champ, he has made the moſt generous 
propoſals, and deſired my permiſſion 
to pay his addreſſes to you. Need I 
remind you of his immenſe wealth, or 
the innumerable advantages that muſt 
reſult from being the wife of a man 
of his rank and fortune ? A moment's 
reflection will diſcover them to any 
unprejudiced perſon, and you, I flatter 
myſelf, are entirely fo. Your heart 
has no pre-engagement, it is free. Let 
me then, as your friend, adviſe you to 
conſider what is ſo greatly for your 
intereſt, But ſhould this not have 
ſufficient weight to prevail, I muſt next 
ſpeak in the language of a father, and 
command your obedience. I hope, 
however, there will be no neceſſity for 
this unwiſhed-for ſeverity, a ſeverity 
which, though perfectly juſtifiable, both 
from cuſtom and that authority nature 
has certainly inveſted in every father, I 
would never make uſe of, did not my 
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| preſent, perplexed affairs render it but 
c.ooneceſſary. | 
{ Ah! my dear fir, cried I, pierced to 
the heart with his obliging tenderneſs, 
and the cruel reflection of his diſtreſs ; 
for well I knew his affairs muſt in- 
deed be dreadfully difordered, before 0 
his pride — for to you, Harriot, I may . 
confeſs no man has more would ſuf- 
| ter him to acknowledge, as he has. 
done, the unhappy conduct that had 
occaſioned his trouble. My heart bled, 
I fay, at that cruel moment, and if 
my immediate death would have re- 
ſtored him to peace, I would have 
reigned my life without a murmer, 
Ah! mv dear friend, who can withſtand 
the eloquence of a father who ſubmits 
to plead in the language of a friend 
| with his child, and that too to implore 
f her afliftance to ſave him from ruin? f 
Ah, fir, ſaid I, do not afflict me with Di 
the recital of your diſtreſs, you have and 
indeed 
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indeed a right to command my obedi- 
ence, but, cruel as the ſacrifice is which 
you require, and on which you aſſure 
me your future peace and felicity de- 
pend, I will endeavour though hea- 
ven only knows the pains my heart 
muſt ſuffer yes fir, I will endeavour 
to obey.— Lou tell me my obedience. 
alone can retrieve your affairs—it is 
enough — let me be mifcrable — may 
you, ſir, and my dear mamma never 
know a moment's pain. But let me at 
leaſt have this conſolation; do me the 
juſtice to believe, my dear fir, that no 
intereſt of mine, none of thoſe advan» 
tages you were pleaſed to mention, 
would have;had any influence on my 
heart. Alas! every day's experience 
gives me new proofs that they cannct 
enſure felicity or content. My utmoſt 
ambition has ever been to paſs my days 
in peaceful retirement. The world 
and its ſo eagerly coveted dignities, 
D 4 have 
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have never been able to inſpire me with 
a deſire to poſſeſs them: I have no taſte, 
no inclination for the hurrying, and, 
let me ſay, unſatisfactory pleaſures, with 
which you would tempt me. No, my 
dear fir, that education which has taught 
me the duty of obedience, has alſo 
taught me to know, that true felicity 
does not conſiſt in being either rich 
or great ; that they are vain and empty 
diſtinctions, nor can, to a thinking mind, 
give any real ſatisfaction: but how 
much leſs when purchaſed at the price 
of our future happineſs ! Do not then, 
beſeech you, wrong me ſo far as to 
believe that any conſideration, but that of 
your felicity, ſhould have induced me to 
liſten for a moment to a propoſal ſo 
dreadful, for ſuch you muſt permit me 
to aſſure you it appears to me. I will 
not preſume to mention his character; 
you, fir, are perfectly acquainted with 
it. Alas! is it poſſible that a woman 
of 
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of any delicacy can be otherwiſe than 
miſerable with a man of Sir Joſeph's 
principles? But it 1s your pleaſure — 
the reaſons you condeſcend to give touch 
my heart too nearly. to ſuffer me to 
reflect, I will endeavour, therefore, to 
baniſh thought till I have obeyed your 
commands; My tears would not ſuffer 
me to proceed : what, indeed, was left 
me to add ? 

I am not deceived then, faid my 
father, you are, my dear Emilia, the 
amiable girl I ever believed you. Be 
aſſured the ſacrifice you make to your 
duty ſhall be ever properly valued. My mo- 
ther embraced me with great tenderneſs. 

Ah! thought I, what a ſituation 
muſt their affairs indeed be in that it 
can make this amazing change in. 
their manner of treating me! Can you, 
Harriot, conceive what were my emo- 
tions, or the thouſand different ideas 
which at that moment filled my imagi- 

953 nation? 
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nat.on? Impoſſible. My father then? 
gave me a particular account of the 
motives that induced him to preſs me 
ſo earneſtly on this odious ſubject, and 
amongſt a thouſand others this was one. 
Sir Joſeph had been bound with 
him for a conſiderable ſum of moncy, 
which he had ſome time ago been 
| obliged to borrow to diſcharge ſome 
debts of honour, as they are falſely 
called, which he had contracted during | 
a long run of ill-luck, and which he 
then meant to pay by mortgaging part 
of his eſtate ; but delaying from time 
to time taking an account of his affairs, 
conſcious the review would afford him 
but little ſatisfaction, and fortune ſtil} 
continuing perverſe, he loſt double that 
ſum, nor is it now in his power to pay 


either one or the other, without the to 
utter ruin of both himſelf and family. fave 
Sir Joſeph, ſenſible of this, continued ” 
my father, has generouſly promited, on te 


condition 
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condition I will prevail on you to 
make him happy, to ſupply all my 
preſent wants, as well as to redeem 
that part of my fortune which has 
long been in the poſſeſſion of others. 
This, my dear Emilia, is the true ſtate 
of my affairs, nor have I. enjoyed an 
hours peace for many months, con- 
Jcious that my circumſtances . were ſo 
dreadfully difordered. Ah! why did 1 
not endeavour, by changing my conduct, 
to retrieve them before they were. ſo 
far gone ? 

Enough, my dear fir, interrupted I; let 
me, by my obedience, give you a proof 
how much more I value . your peace 
than I do my own. Indulge me, I 
beleech you in a reaſonable time, that 
I may endeavour to prevail on my heart 
to obey you with leſs reluctance. O 
gave me, my dear mamma, ſave me 
as long as poſſible from the wretched 
late that awaits me! whether to facri- 
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fice my happineis or yours, I am ſenſi- 
ble ought not to coſt me a moment's 
deliberation; yet, ah! do not let me 
be hurried into miſery and deſpair ! 

You ſhall not, my dear child, you 
mall have every indulgence you can 
deſire. But why will you terrify your- 
{elf with groundleſs fears and appre- 
henſions? Why perſuade yourſelf that 
you are to be unhappy ? Is it poſſible 
you ſhould really fear it, poſſeſſed as 
you will be of every bleſſing ig the 
power of riches and honours to beſtow? 
His age is the only reaſonable objec- 
tion you can offer, and this, ſurely, 
muſt appear trifling, when ſet in com- 
petition with thoſe other deſirable ad- 
vantages. Believe me, my dear, there 
are a thouſand girls of fortune as well 
as family, who would rejoice with great 
fincerity at a proſpect ſo inviting. 
You, Emilia, have never yet experi- 


enced the leaſt tryal of poverty: you 
can 
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can form no idea of its horrid conſe- 
quences. Believe me, who have been 
for ſome months paſt in continual ap- 
prehenſions at its approach, nothing in 
this life can be ſo dreadful. Thoſe 
ridiculous ideas of peaceful retirement, 
which you have imbibed during your 
reſidence in the country, are fit only 
for thole who are doomed to ſpend 
their days in obſcurity. Riches, my 
Emilia, be aſſured, will never fail to 
enſure every other dehrable gratiſica- 
tion. Take my word, I ſhould never 
have known a moment's uneaſineſs but 
for the want of that beſt of all bleſſ- 
ings. 

Ah, my dear Harriot, whit ſenti- 
ments are here? But time may, per- 
haps, teach her to think more juſtly: 
heaven grant it may ! Next week this 
dreadiul man is to be introduced to 
me as a lover—need I bid you pity 
me? Alas! if providence does not, by 
ſome 
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ſome unforeſeen: means, deliver me 
yet, how vain is that delightful hope? 
My word 1s paſt—my tears blind me— 
let me indulge them, they may per- 
haps relieve my heart from that load: 
of woe that now oppreſſes it. Adicu, 
till I am more compoſed, —Ah! Har- 
riot, ſhall I ever again know a moment's 
peace.? 

While every face around me wears 
the appearance of joy and gladneſs, I, 
my dear friend, am dead to every ſenſe 
of pleaſure, I dare not ſuffer my 
thoughts to wander on the odious ſub- 
ject that inſpires their happineſs. Ah, 
why is human nature ſo very weak? 
Why does it coſt us ſo many pains 
merely to do our duty? Alas! Harriot, 
in ſpite of my unfeigned affection for 
my family, and the ſorrow I feel at 
the bare idea of their being even a 
moment in diſtreſs, not even the conſo- 
lation of doing what my reiſon tells 
me 
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me is right, can ſave me from thoſe 
dreadful conflicts that tear my heart. 
The more I reflect, the more ſhocking 
does the precipice appear, on whoſe 
horrid brink I at this moment ſtand. 
Is it not hard, my dear Harriot, ex- 
treamly hard, to be obliged thus to 
give up every flattering proſpect in life, 
every pleaſing hope we form of happi- 
neſs? Yes, my dear friend, let me 
confeſs, it appears to me extreamly fo, 
Ah, how little did I know, when I 
firſt ſaw this hated man, that in him 1 
beheld the perſon who was to cauſe me 
ſo much miſery ! How happy is it for 
us, my dear Harriot, that we cannot 
look into futurity ! How very few are 
there who, in that caſe, would not ſee 
ſo many approaching misfortunes as 
muſt effectually prevent their enjoying 
the bleſſings of the preſent hour! Some 
ſhare of trouble is, I believe, the portion 


of every mortal, and I acquieſce in the 
juſt 
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. juſt decree. Were it not ſo, we ſhoula 


be too apt, I am perſuaded, to forget 
that we are in this life only in a ſtate 
of probation. . We do not, even now, 
ſufficiently accuſtom ourſelves to profit 
by that conſideration : let me, however, 
embrace the preſent occaſion. By tryals 
only can our virtue and fortitude be 
known. You, my dear Harriot, muſt 
confeſs mine are abundantly ſevere, 1 
dare not think of them, leſt I ſhould be 
tempted to do what in another I am 
ſenſible I ſhould condemn. My fa- 
ther's, my mother's felicity !—Ah, what 
a conſideration ! Yes, I will rejoice that 
] am choſen as the means to reſtore 
their loſt peace; ſurely this ought to 
compenſate for any pains I may endure. 
How often have I fighed for greater 
power to relicve the diltreſſes of my 
fellow creatures! Have I not, a thou- 
ſand times, with juſtice declared, the 
greateſt bleſſing heaven could . beſtow 
| was 
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was a benevolent heart, with a fortune 
fufficient to gratify its utmoſt deſire 
of being generous to all around us? 

Write to me, my dear friend, uſe 
all your perſuaſive eloquence to inſpire 
me with courage to bear my fate with 
becoming fortitude : Adieu. Pity and 
continue to love your extreamly un- 
happy and afflicted, 


EM1L1A BEVILES.. 


FFC 
LETTER VIII. 


To the SAME. 


LAS! my dear Harriot, I ſhall not 

live to obey my father's cruel 
commands! My ſpirits have quite de- 
ſerted me in ſpite of all my endeavours, 
and heaven is my witneſs. [ have uſed 
every effort in my power to prevent 
their. 
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their depreſſion, determined to give 
my family as little pain as poſſible from 
ſeeing the conflict I endure. Since I 
have been perſecuted with his addreſſes 
in perſon, I am infinitely more ſhocked. 
than when only in expectation of that 
_ misfortune. His ridiculous paſſion, 
which he would perſuade me, as he has 
done himſelf, is unalterable, is diſguſt- 
ing to the laſt degree. That I may, 
if poſſible, forget the unlucky cir- 
cumſtance of his being old, he 1s 
perpetually deſcribing to me the amaz- 
ing exploits he performed in his 
youthful days. He would: make me;. 
were I inclined to liſten to him, the 
confident of thoſe intrigues he was 
engaged in a thouſand years ago. Poor, 
miſtaken mortal, to fancy that any wo- 
man of delicacy would eſteem him the 
more, were he ſtil] what he ſo. ardently 
wiſhes! Alas! the gallant atchieve- 
ments of which he fo feclingly boalts, 

did. 
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did he but know his true intereſt, ought 
for ever to be buried in oblivion. Not a 
woman, he ſays, in thoſe days of felicity, 
could reſiſt the united force of his perſon 
and addreſs. Then, with the moſt odious 
fondneſs taking my hand, he cries— 
Nor do I yet, my lovely Emilia, deſpair: 
of inſpiring that divine paſſion, ſince: 
you have given me permiſſion to plead 
chat which, at this delightful moment, 
glows in my tranſported. breaſt, —But 
ſpare me, Harriot, the mortifying re- 
petition—I bluſh for the folly of the 
man, when I conſider that very man 1s. 
Y to be my—Ah! can I ever pronounce. 
that horrid word? I tremble. at the 
tormenting thought. Alas! poor Lady 
Beauchamp, what a. fate was yours |: 
how ſincerely do I feel for the mitery 
you muſt have ſuffered during thoſe 
tew years you was the companion of 
this odious man. Yet yours was volun- 
tary. miſery heaven knows what could 

be 
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be your temptation but let me baniſh 
reflection. Ah, Harriot, had T been 
one of thoſe happy inſenſibles we io 
often meet with, what innumerable 
patns might I have eſcaped! Yet I 
ſhould not then have known the joy of 
adding to the peace and felicity of my 
parents—this 1s a conſolation of infinite 
importance. You, my friend, have 
drawn it in the moſt pleaſing and flat- 
tering colours: your eloquence, believe 
me, is not loſt. I. have a thouſand 
times peruſed your inimitable letter, 
nor ever failed to find my reſolution 
itrengthened by your amiably-given ad- 
viſe. Continue to ſooth me with your 
delicate praiſe, for, indeed my dear 
Harriot, I need every help to confirm 
me in the deſign 1 have formed, tho' 
no more perhaps than my duty abſo- 
lutely requires. 

You bid me write of Caroline: what 
can I ſay of that affair? She gave me 
; | her 
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per word the would think no more of 
the wild ſcheme ſhe .had projected, but 
I am much afraid her lover's eloquence 
will have more influence than all my 
prudent advice. I talk to her con- 
tinually, ſhe ſtill promiſes to take my 
counſel, but, what I do not much 
approve, is, ſhe is as much as ever 
perſuaded a few months would recon- 
cile Mr. Stanhope to his nephew's mar- 
riage. She 1s fond of indulging this 
hope, which, for my own part, I believe 
to be entirely without foundation; for, 
however fond he may now be of him, 
i to offend in a point ſo material, cannot 
eaſily be forgiven, He is here fre- 
quently, nor has any one, but myſelf, 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of his deſign; indeed, 
at preſent, every one's attention is en- 
gaged on another affair Ah, Harriot. 
what an affair is that which gives them 


they are at no loſs for opportunities to 
Concert 


all ſo much pleaſure! By this means 
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concert their meaſures, but MII I hope, 
nay, am perſuaded, ſhe will not take 
ſo raſh a ſtep after the converſation we 
have ſo frequently had on the ſubject. 

I am told Sir Joſeph's brother, whoſe 
fon has ever been looked upon as heit 
to his uncle's fortune, is in dreadful 
apprehenſions about this odious mar- 
riage. Ah, Harriot, why can they not 
prevail on him to change his ridicu- 
lous purpoſe! They have ever ſince 
Lady Beauchamp's death, pleaſed them- 
ſelves with the proſpect of their ſon's 
good fortune, little dreaming that they 
might be diſappointed by ſuch a piece of 
folly. The young gentleman 1s now on 
his travels. How extreamly ungenerous, 
after .encouraging in him thoſe flattering 
hopes, to deſtroy them at once by this 
+ frightful union. Alas, Harriot, did 
they but know, as you do, the ſenti- 
ments of my heart, ought they not 
rather to pity than condemn me as they 


do, 
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do, for ſacrificing, as they juſtly ex- 
preſs it, my peace and happineſs for 
the ſake of enjoying his rank and for- 
tune? This is the falſe light in which 
they ſee my conduct: and what, in- 
deed, can even the unprejudiced think 
in ſuch a caſe? No wonder they ſnould 
put the leaſt favourable conſtruction, 
intereſted as they are in his affairs, 
Mrs. Beauchamp is a woman of great 
ambition and violent ſpirit : ſhe talks 
in high terms of Sir Joſeph's folly, 
as ſhe juſtly terms it, nor does my 
family eſcape her cenſure, though the 
world, in general, will no doubt com- 
mend their prudence; for this, my dear 
Harriot, is an amazingly prudent age: 
though I cannot but obſerve they have, 
to make room for that virtue, diſcard- 
ed ſome others no leſs valuable, and 
a thouſand times more pleaſing. Mr, 
Beauchamp 1s indeed a man of great 
good ſenſe; but can this prevent his 


feeling 
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feeling the diſappointment that is pre- 
paring for him? No, Harriot, it cer- 
tainly cannot : yet he ſpeaks with mode- 
ration, owns his brother has an un- 
doubted right to diſpoſe of his fortune 
as he thinks proper, but adds, a man 
at his time of life might have given 
greater proofs of wiſdom than in mar- 
rying a child. Ah, my good Mr. Beau- 
champ, how perfectly do your ſenti- 
ments reſemble thoſe of the unhappy 
creature who now gives you fo much 
uneaſinels |! 

You will perhaps wonder how.I came 
by all this. intelligence, fince I am not 
intimately acquainted with their family: 
indeed if I had, they would not per- 
haps have expreſſed their ſentiments ſo 
plainly in my hearing. My Jenny's 
inter is woman to that very enraged 
lady, and it was by her means I came 
by this information. I do not encourage 
her in talking to me of affairs in which 1 


have 
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have no concern, nor, to do her juſtice, 
have I ever diſcovered in her an 1n- 
clination to be guilty of this too com- 
mon failing; but as I am ſenſible ihe 
has a moſt ſincere affection for me, I 
could not refuſe to liſten to what ſhe 
ſeemed ſo deeply intereſted in. I-am 
perſuaded ſhe was in hopes—or at leaſt 
unfeignedly wiſhed it—to prevail on me 
to change my purpoſe, convinced as 
ſhe is, that I am conſenting to volun- 
tary miſery. She cannot be reconciled 
to my lover, notwithſtanding Mis libe- 
rality to her, for the moſt trifling ſer- 
vices — no ſmall proof this of her 
worth. I doubt not, her ſiſter is order- 
ed to tranſmit to her the ſentiments 
of her lady, in hopes I may by that 
means hear them, and conſequently 
not have ignorance to plead, in regard 
to the injury I am going to do her fami- 
ly. Ah, Harriot, with what joy would 


prefer a cottage with ſweet content, 
Vol. I. E | to 
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to all this envied wealth! Thank hea- 
ven they do not yet preſs me to fix a 
day for compleating my wretchedneſs 
in this mamma keeps her promiſe — 
but, alas! I am dying every hour with 
the dreadful apprehenſions, for it will 
come, my dear friend; convinced as I 
am of this, can I but be miſerable ? How 
diſterently is ſhe affected with this mor- 


tifying truth! Never was woman ſo 


happy. 1 will not enquire into her 
motives—they would, I fear but add to 
my ſorrow. It cannot be that ſhe be- 
lieves my happineſs ſo near, ſhe knows 
my ſentiments too well to be thus de- 
ceived. | 

Adieu, my dear friend, I muſt not 
indulge myſelf in any reflections, I muſt 
endeavour to baniſh thought for ever. 


EM1L1a BEVILLE. 


. ̃ —— 
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To the SAME. 


O not too ſeverely chide me, my 
1 dear Harriot, for my unuſually 
long ſilence, but ever do me the juſtice 
to believe, when I am thus apparently 
guilty of neglect, that my fault is un- 
avoidable. Alas! my dear, in ſpite 


of the affliction I am in, I yet am 


obliged to give ſome degree of atten- 
tion to the horrid preparations mak- 
ing for my approaching—Ah ! Harriot, 
have been fatigued to death with the 
diſagreeable aſſiduities of my cruel tor- 
mentor ! He 1s continually making me 
the moſt valuable preſents, in hopes 
no doubt, of reconciling me to my 
fate by thoſe baubles ſo generally valu- 
ed by our ſex. Alas, he knows but 
little of that heart he ſo vainly tries to 
gain ! 


E 2 I am 
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I am now perſuaded Caroline has 
entirely given up her delign, and this 
behef has relieved my heart from a 
great deal of trouble. Her miſery, 
had ſhe followed the dictates of her 
heart, would have been, I am well 
aitured, abſolutely unavoidable. Alas, 
Harriot, it is enough that one of two 
daughters is born to wretchedneſs ! 

You will not forgive me if I do not 
inform you of every thing that paſſes, 
or I ſhould hardly take the trouble to 
tell you I have, in ſpite of that 
dejection ſo viſible on my countenance, 
made a ſmall impreſſion on the heart 
of a beau I ſaw for the firſt time the 
other night at the opera. A few 
months ſince, this conqueſt might have 
given me ſome degree of pleaſure, but 
now—ah, let me not think. 

The attention he paid me was ob- 
ferved by all our party. Sir Joſeph 
was one, nor did he feem much de- 

| 112hte? 
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lighted with the compliment my lord 
paid to his taſte and judgment, by the 
approving looks he caſt on me. He 
left the box he was firſt in, and, being 
acquainted with ſome of the gentle- 
men in ours, came and placed him- 
ſelf near me, and, to do him juſtice, 
loſt not one moment of the time we 
ſtayed, What he ſaid, though expreſſ- 
ed in the moſt elegant and pathetick 
ſtrain, made but very little impreſſion 
on my heart, though it made a great 
deal on that of Sir Joſeph. In ſpite 
of all my caution to avoid his civilities, 
he led me to our carriage; as I ap- 
proached it he ſighed, and, with per- 
fectly well-bred gallantry, preſſed my 
hand, uttering ſome foft nonſenſe, of 
which I could only gueſs the ſubje& 
by thoſe graces that accompanied it. 
Caroline adviſes me by all means to 
give him that preference he fo juſtly 
deſerves, and without ceremony leave 


E 3 my 


is not the man, Harriot, whoſe perfec- 


ſays the moſt bitter things in all com- 
, 8 
panies, not only of her brother-in-law, 
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my antient lover to ſeek out ſome: 
other help-mate more fuitable to his. 
age; but, gay and pallant as he 1s, he 


tion could induce me to violate that 
duty I owe my family, nor break the. 
promiſe I have given. No, my dear 
triend, every hope 1s fled: I have only 
to ſubdue my rebel heart. Yet, is it 
in nature that I ſhall ever prevail on it 
to obey without reluctance? Ah, no. 
Mrs. Beauchamp being now convinced 
that the affair is reſolyed on, and to be 
{on concluded, is quite outrag1ous : 


but of all my family. Ile is not igno- h 
rant of the libertics ſhe ſo imprudently | 


takes, and ſwears ſhe ſhall feel the ſh 
weight of his reſentment, ſince ſhe has, the 
by her proceedings, ſo clearly diſcover- an 
ed her mean and ſordid diſpoſition. Viy 


A letter 


* 
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A letter is brought me. It is from 
you, my Harriot - let me peruſe the 
dear contents, and that done 1 will 
again reſume my pen. | 

Yes, my dear friend, it is poſſible 1 
find, notwithſtanding my deſpair, to 
taſte a molt ſincere joy. How unſpeak- 
ably happy has your obliging, your 
amiable epiſtle made me ! My ſorrows 
are, at this delightful moment, almoſt 
forgot. Are you poſitwe nothing will 
prevent you ?—Ah, Harriot, ſhould I 
be diſappointed. after this ſweet hope 
you have raiſed in my breaſt, I ſhall 
expire with grief. You know not, my 
dear friend, nor can I deſeribe to you, 
the tranſport of my heart, when I read 
the unexpected news. Your preſence 
ſhail ſupport my drooping ſpirits. Come 
then, my charming Harriot, come, 
and by your -amiable, your agrceable 
vivacity, give me that conſolation I 
land fo much in need of. But I forget 


E 4 to 
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to give you joy on the happy event 
that has procured me chis highly value 
favour: yet need I tell you how ſenſi- 
bly I ſhare in whatever gives you plea- 
ſure? I know this addition of fortune 
will only be agreeable to my iriend 
as 1t will enable her to extend more 
univerſally that benevolence for which 
ſo many, even now, bleſs their amia- 
ble benefactreſs.— What joy in life can 
cqual that power? 
But adieu, I will not a moment longer 
delay to aſſure you how ſincerely I re- 
jolce in your good fortune, nor how 
very tedious every hour will appear 


; fe 
till I am permitted to congratulate my N 
Harriot on her ſafe arrival in town. Be 
8 er 
expeditious then, I beſeech you, as you 8 
value the friendſhip or peace of Nt 
1 
Your bu 
Fo 

EulLIA BEVILLE. 
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LBFT"E*R'- Xe. 


Jo the SAME. 


FA OOD heavens, my dear Harriot, 

to what a ſcene of tumult and 
confuſion have I been witneſs! Ah, 
my poor, imprudent ſiſter, how truly 
do I ſympathize in thoſe ſorrows that 
I with too much reaſon fear will be 
the conſequence of the ill-· adviſed ſtep | 
you have ſo raſhly taken! Need J, 
after this, tell you ſhe is gone? A 
letter ſhe left for me with Jenny in- 
formed me of this unfortunate affair, 
My father declares ſhe ſhall never again 
enter his door, nor does my mother 
endeavour to mitigate this cruel ſen- 
_ tence, I have been ſeverely queſtioned, 
but, alas, Harriot, was I not deceived? 
For ſome weeks paſt I had been fully 
perſuaded ſhe had entirely laid aſide 
any ſuch deſign: how eaſy is it to 
E 5 impoſe 
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impoſe on thoſe who are not accuſtom- 


ed to practiſe deceit! Ah, my friend, 


I ſuffer every way by her imprudence; 
I not only feel for her as a ſiſter, but 
am now. more than ever perſecuted 
about this horrid man. All my prayers 
and intreaties for delaying the fo jultly 
dreaded day, are no longer attended 
to; my father inſiſts upon my immedi- 
ate conſent, and cruelly ſays, he doubts 
not I only deſire to gain time that 
I may find an opportunity to follow 
the undutiful example of my ſiſter. 
Is it kind, Harriot, thus to upbraid 
me, at a time when I am on the point 
of giving him ſo undeniable a proof of 
my affection and care for his intereſt ? 
Yet, let me remember the too juſt cauſe 
he has to be diſpleaſed: it is not 
ealy to govern our words when under 
the influence of paſſion, I ought” not 


then to condemn his apprehenſions. 
O haſten, 
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O haſten, I beſeech you, my dear 
friend, be ſpeedy in your journey. 1 
cannot ſupport the thoughts of not 
having your preſence on this dreadful 
occaſion, after having pleaſed myſeli 
with that delightful hope. — I cannot, 
it is impoſſible I ever ſhould, name 
the horrid day ſo peremptorily inſiſted 
on. Come then I intreat you, and fave 
me from this unſpeakable mortification. 
Lou, Harriot, ſhall determine for me 
yet, do not, ah, for heaven's ſake, do 
not be too precipitate in that important 
determination. 


I ſend you a copy of Caroline's let- 
ter. Adieu, believe me | 


Ever yours, 


EMulLIA Bevirus. 


1 know, Emilia, you will condemn 
the ſtep I have taken, but believe 
me, my dear girl, the only pain I 

E 6 « feel 


— 
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<« feel on the occaſion is the reflection 
* of my having deceived your unſuſ- 
* pecting heart. Truſt me, I had well 
* weighed the conſequence likely to 
e follow, though you, I fancy, will be 
* apt to think my talents but ill ſuited 
* to that employment : you are, how- 
ce ever, for this once in your life miſ- 
* taken. The queſtion to be conſidered 


| © was merely this: whether I was to 


give up my charming Stanhope to 
e deſpair, and thereby reduce myſelf to 
e a condition not one grain better to 
e wait patiently till my prudent father 


could find me out a ſpouſe, equal in 
e age and wiſdom, to the venerable 
'« ſoul he has choſen for you; or, by 


« following the ſpirited example of fifty 
« I could name, not only ſecure my 
« own happineſs, but, alſo ſave that 
« honeſt man, whoever he might be, 
the mortification of having — a very 


wife — 


FX 
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« wife—for a very wife, in that caſc, 
« my dear Emilia, you may depend 
upon it I would have been This, 
e you will grant, could not require any 
very deep thought or reflection; no, 
« my dear, it really did not colt me a 
« moment's deliberation. In ſhort, 
e what is done cannot be undone. Niy 
* word, as I told you, was given be- 
% fore your ſage advice, which, to do 
you juſtice, had ſome ſhare of wil- 
dom in it, but IT am not much given 
to follow thoſe ſo very grave leſſons 
* you endeavoured to teach me. You - 
forget you had been bred up in the 
« ſhades of obſcurity, and — let me 
« add, my dear girl—ſimplicity : while 
„ had been educated in the world 
of liberty and eaſe, Quite a different 
thing, believe me. 

« To your gravity I commit the 
care of informing papa of my ex- 


« pedition; for this taſk, I own, I 
thought 
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te thought you better qualified than 
even myſelf: no ſmall opinion of | 


* your capacity in ſome things, you 
* ſee. Indeed, to do you juſtice, I 
e find no fault in you but want of 
« life and ſpirit; a terrible defect, let 


% me tell you, in thoſe who mean to 


«© ſhine or make any figure in life. 


„Why, my dear Emilia, had I a face 
and perſon like yours (you may be 
% thankful to my being ſo near the 
« brink of matrimony for the con- 
e feſſion of this truth) I would have 
e made ſuch a buſtle, ſuch deſtruction 
e amongſt the beaus, and raifed fo 
much delightful envy in the female 
„world, as ſhould have ſurpriſed you; 
but having not quite ſo great a ſhare 
of dame nature's favours, I am there- 
e fore obliged to be content with leſs 
* ambitious views—not but I have in 
« my time had a little flurtation.— 


Had her ladyſhip, I ſay, been more 


„ judicious, 
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ce judicious in conferring her obliga- 
ce tions, I would have acted very dif- 
« ferently from you: Yes, child, your 
e ridiculous old knight ſhould have 
« expired for want of a wife, rather 
than I would have conſented to be- 
* come his mortified rib. I have 
* told you a thouſand times at leaſt, 
that my antiquated aunt had quite 
* ſpoiled you, and you are now going 
to prove beyond diſpute, that what 
I ſaid was truth. 

„Adieu, my dear, make the moſt 
« favourable report you can to the 
„ houſe, when you enter upon this af- 
* fair, You have, to ſay truth, a moſt 
« perſuaſive method of pleading. To 
* your eloquence then I commit my 
* cauſe, do not, I beſeech, you, be 
« ſparing of it, but uſe all your airs 
and graces on the important occaſion, 
* Soften the ſtory as much as you 


can, in due time I will, accompanied 
cc by 
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«© by my ſwain, come, and, heroine 
like, throw myſelf at my father's 
« fcet, when, embracing his venera- 
ble knees, I will, in faultering accents, 
„ ſue for pardon and reconciliation, 
* and the duce is in it if a ſcene fo 
moving does not do the buſineſs. 
„ never, in all the courſe of my 
reading, met with an inſtance where 
« a ſubmiſſion of that kind was re- 
e jeted—no ſuch thing. As for my 
* new uncle, leave him to my manage- 
* ment, I'll anfwer for my ſucceſs with 
„his worſhip. 
% Farewell in ſpite of your wiſdom, 
4“ gravity and all that, I believe you are 
* an excellently good girl, and as ſuch, 
believe me, I love you as a ſiſter 
% ought. Once more, I beſeech you, 
** muſter up all your ſtock of eloquence, 
i nor forget to put on one of thoſe 
« ſoft, inſinuating looks with which you 
gained the heart of your ſuperannuat- 
« 6} 
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te ed lover - no bad ſcheme to intereſt 
him in my favour; you have only 
* to command his approbation; as 
e your profeſſed ſlave and ſervant he 
* dares not refuſe it. Again I bid 
«© you adieu. 


* CAROLINE (almoſt) STANHOPE.” 


Ssssssssssssssssssss 


arri 


Miſs HARRIOT MolLESWORT RH, 7. 
Miſs CHARLOTTE MoLESWORT H. 


OOD heavens! my dear Char- 
lotte, how different is the ſubject 
I am now to write upon from that 
you no doubt impatiently expect me to 
entertain you with! I cannot expreſs 
my aſtoniſhment, nor do I believe I 
ever ſhall be enough compoſed to in- 
form. 


* 
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form you as I wiſh what has occaſion- 
ed all theſe exclamations. Mamma, 
who ever tenderly loyed the dear girl 
for need I tell you it is of our 
lovely Emilia I write? — is diſtreſſed. 
beyond meaſure on her account. The 
moſt aſtoniſhing affair that ever ſure 
was known! I am not able to give you 
the particulars, though I die with im- 
patience to, inform you of what has 
happened. What ſhall I ſay to you, 
Charlotte, how will you believe it, 
when 1 tell you my lovely, my accom- 
pliſned friend, your dear Emilia, is 


gone? nor can any one give the ſmalleſt 


gueſs either where, with whom, or on 


what account. Sir Joſeph, indeed, is 


ſuppoſed by moſt people to be the 
cauſe of her flight; but I, who know 
her to be incapable of even the appear- 
ance of deceit, cannot perſuade my- 


ſelf that ſhe would have ſuffered her 


family to flatter themſelves fo long with 
the 
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the hopes, nay promiſes, of her con- 
ſent, unleſs ſne had fully determined 
to keep her word. I am convinced 
yes, Charlotte, I would anſwer for her 
ſincerity at the hazard of my life — 1 
ſay, I am beyond all doubt convinced, 
ſhe never gave them one promiſe ſhe 
did not religiouſly purpoie to fulfil 
Where then is ſhe? you aſk. Why 
then is ſhe not here to perform her 
engagement? I cannot—with grief I 
confels—I cannot anſwer theſe impor- 
tant queſtions. Heaven only knows 
that myſtery we in vain attempt to 
unravel ; for, in ſpite of every means 
(and you may believe none have been 
omitted, either by her enraged and 
really much to be pitied father, let 
his faults be what they will, or her 
doating, deſpairing lover) nat the leaſt 
information can be obtained. No lan- 
guage can deſcribe the exceſs of bis 
ion : jealouſy, excited by the vis- 
lenc. 
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tence of his paſſion, grief and reſent- 
ment torment him by turns, nor will 
he ever more, I abſolutely believe, 
know a moment's peace. That he 
adored her, 1s no more than every one 
muſt, who, like him, had ſuch frequent 
opportunities of ſeeing and becoming 
acquainted with her unſpeakably, amia- 
ble conduct and diſpoſition. She is; 
my dear fiſter—yes, let me fay ſhe 
ftill is, for never will I believe ſhe will 
give me reaſon- to change my favoura- 
ble opinion but who can expreſs her 
invaluable worth ?—Well may you la- 
ment your irreparable loſs, Sir Joſeph, 
for believe that friend who knows every 
ſentiment of her heart, ſhe has not 
left in this world her equal. The 
more I reflect on her numberleſs ex- 
cellencies, the more am I perplexed 
and loſt in amazement. All my thoughts 
are darkneſs and confuſion. 
| Can 
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Can you, Charlotte, form to yourſelf 


any idea of my aſtoniſhment when fly- 
ing to Sir William's, the inſtant I arriv- 
ed in town, I was informed by her 
half-diftracted and bitterly inveighing 
mother, of her diſgraceful flight, as 
ſhe choſe to call it? But judge from 
thoſe emotions you will yourſelf ex- 
perience, on reading this imperfect 
account, what mine muſt have been, 
when every circumſtance was heighten- 
ed by the moſt outragious indignation. 
It is certain every thing at this time 
concurs to aggravate the misfortun:. 
From my heart do I pity them, tho? 
ſenſible ſelf-intereſt has but too great 
ſhare in their care and ſolicitude. This 
is a truth known full well, but it is 
impoſſible they ſhould not alſo grieve 
for the loſs of a daughter ſo amiable, 
{o dutiful in every action of her lite. 
Every thing at this time, I ſay, con- 
curs to render their griet more violent. 

Caroline 
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Caroline juſt gone, their own affairs 
in ſuch confuſion, all their pleaſing 
hopes in a moment | blaſted by this 
fatal—what ſhall 1 call it? You muſt 
not expect me to ſay one word of our 
own affairs, I can think nor ſpeak of 
nothing but my ' unhappy friend. 

Some people ſuſpect Lord B— as 
the author of her flight :—I find he 
has publickly declared the moſt vio- 
lent paſſion for her. She mentioned 
him, indeed, in one of her letters, but 
ſpoke of him ſo ſlightly, and with 
ſuch apparent indifference, that I look- 
ed on what had paſſed between them 
merely as a, piece of gallantry, with 
which every man would be induced 
to treat a figure beautiful as hers; but 
this was not the caſe, he found means, 
they tell me, to be introduced at Sir 
William's, had been two or three times 
at my Lady's rout, and behaved in a 
manner ſo very particular to Emilia, 

that 
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that every one pronounced him rival 
to Sir Joſeph. I ſhould, no doubt, 
have heard more of this in her next 
letter. — Ah, Charlotte! ſhall I ever 
receive another from that arniable girl ? 

This, I was telling you, is the con- 
jecture of moſt people. Every one, 
you may believe, will form ſome or 
other on ſo extraordinary an occaſion. 
But how comes it then, if they are 
right, that he is ſtill in town, and to 
all appearance more deeply affected 
with her loſs than cither her family or 
lover ?—lIt is true, this is no infallible 
proof of his innocence, ſince he may 


in fact, notwithſtanding all this, be 


the very perſon who has been the 
cauſe of all our ſorrow. What more 
likely method to prevent ſuſpicicn 
than this ſurpriſe, grief, and apparent 
deſpair? and that he would endeavour 
to conceal his guilt is, I think, a point 
that will admit of no diſpute. By 


what 


= 
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what I can learn of his character, 
there is no man in the world more 
likely to engage in ſuch an enterprize. 
But why then will the vile cenſorious 


town preſume to ſay her flight is vo- 
luntary, and that ſhe went off with his 
lordſhip in order to prevent. her union 
with a man ſhe juſtly diſapproved ? It 
is true, they accuſe her only of having 
conſented to a clandeſtine marriage, 
they durſt not believe her capable of 
any greater imprudence, her character 
was too well known for that. Thus 
while every one talks as fancy ſuggeſts, 
none can give any certain account of 
what we ſo ardently wiſh to be informed 
of. My lord declares his innocence in 
terms fo expreſſive, that, I own, I 
cannot doubt his ſincerity ; but he at 
the ſame time ſwears, had he known 
or ſuſpected any one had formed ſuch 
a deſign, he would, rather than have 


loſt a creature ſo angelick, have given 
the 


S 
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the world juſt reaſon to accuſe him— 
ſuch a thought, he ſays, never appeared 
neceſſary to him, as he had—he modeſt- 
ly confeſſes — the vanity to hope he 
might at leaſt have gained the appro- 
bation of her family, if not that of 
their charming daughter, and he fan- 
cies his venerable rival had as yet 
gained no greater favour. He, good 
man, appeared to him it feems but as 
a trifling obſtacle, though his lordſhip 
might have found himſclf deceived. 
The terms Sir Joſeph offered were, 
perhaps, more tempting than any he 
either could, or would propoſe, how- 
ever violent his love; and that it is 
violent, he gives abundant cauſe to be- 
lieve. 
I have not yet told you thoſe few 
particulars that are known of her flight, 
nor when the dreadful misfortune hap- 
pened ; but no wonder, I write with- 
out order or connection, ſince I am 
Yor. I. F nor, 
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not, nor indeed do I believe I ever 
ſhall be, recovered from my aſtoniſh- 
ment. 

Ste had for ſome days before been 
indiſpoſed.— Ah, Charlotte, is it poſſi- 
ble ſhe ſhould not, conſidering the 
conflict ſhe muſt have endured between 
her duty and inclination ? All her pro- 
ipects of happineſs on the point of be- 
ing for ever blaſted, by the horrid 
facrifice ſhe was going to make! For 
that ſhe meant to give them that proof 
of her affe&ion, nothing ſhall ever 
minduce me to doubt. She was ordered 
either to ride, or, if able, to walk every 
morning by way of exerciſe; of the 
latter ſhe was ever particularly fond, 
and accordingly had, for ſeveral days, 
cone for an hour or two into Hyde- 
Park. On that day, which 1 fhall 
never think of without horror, ſhe 
had gone accompanied by her maid and 
a man ſervant, to take an airing in 

that 
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that fatal place. They had but juſt 
entered Groſvenor's-gate, when Emilia, 
finding it rather cool, ſent the man 
back for a thicker capuchin, ordering 
him to follow her immediately, It 
was, you know, but a ſtep back from 
thence to Hanover-{quare, He obeyed 
her orders as faſt as poſſible, but re- 
turning to the Park, he ſouglit every 
part of it in vain, his lady was no 
where to be found. He then imagined 
ſhe had changed her deſign and gone 
home, but, good heavens! imagine the 
conſternation of every one, when, after 


waiting in the utmolt anxiety and un- 


eaſineſs, night came on and neither 
Emilia nor her maid appeared! The 
man, you may ſuppolſ-, was queſtioned 
over and over, but all to no purpoſe: 
what I have told you is all he knew: of 
the affair, nor have they, with all their 
diligence, been hicherto able to learn ar 
more ſatisfactory account. 

F 2 Adicu, 
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Adien, my. dear Charlotte, | can 
write on. no other ſubject, and all 1 
can ſay on this will but add to my 
affliction. Mamma would have ſent 


you a line or two, but is prevented by 


Lady Beville, who has juſt ſent to beg 
the favour of her company. There 
was no refuſing her requeſt at a time 
like this. But two daughters, and 
thoſe both ſo unfortunate ! It is a lucky 
circumſtance for her that ſhe is not 
burthened with any violent ſhare t 
natural affection. 

Farewell, let me hear from you every 


poſt. I now rejoice that you did not 
accompany us. 


Yours, 


HARRIOT MOLESWORTH. 


LE 
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LETTER 


To the SAME. 


ES, my dear Charlotte, I was ſenſi- 
ble you would be deeply afflicted 
at the unfortunate affair I related to 
you in my laſt, and am glad to find 
your ſentiments on the occaſion con- 
cur ſo exactly with mine. Thougd 
ſtill (and, alas! 1 greatly fear there are 
no hopes of cver being otherwite) igno- 
rant of her fate, I am as much as 
ever perſuaded the is innocent in every 


reſpect. I cannot prove my aſſertion Þ 
would to heaven J could! — but am + © 3 
nevertheleſs convinced it is juſt. But | 
time, I truſt, will do her this jukice 

though I cannot. Bo 
Her friends, with the utmoſt dili- 
gence, ſtill continue their ſearch, but 
cannot gain the ſmalleſt information, 1 
or the molt diſtant hope, You ſee, | 
7 3 my 
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my dear, I have nothing to write that 
can alleviate your friendly care ; for 
my own part I am more miſerable 
than you can poſſibly conceive. : 
Sir Joſcph has abſolutely been for 
this week confined to his bed by a 
fever, and but yeſterday, for the firſt 
time, was able to leave his room. He 
one moment declares he never will 
give up the hopes of recovering her, 
and the next raves, and ſhews the moit 
dreadful jealouſy leſt ſhe ſhould have 
deceived him, and really be gone off 
with ſome more fortunate — becauſe 
more favoured—lover., My Lord is 
ſtill, in ſpite of every appearance, 
ſuſpected by them all, but certainly 
without cauſe ; ſince, it is well known, 
he has not been one day out of town 
ſince her abſence— Yet ſhe may be in 
this very town; as what place more 
likely to conceal her? If fo, why ſhould 
he leave it? In ſhort, 1 am weary of 
conjectures : 


— 
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3 


conjectures: my fruitleſs reflections, 
which I yet make every moment, ſerv2 
only to torment me. I am really ill, 
having not enjoyed a moment's tran- 
quillity ſince my arrival. My friends 
may with juſtice be highly offended at 
the little pleaſure or ſatisfaction I ex- 
preſs for their unremitted civilities; 
but they know not, as you do, the 
value of our lovely Emilia : they can 
have no idea of the miſery I continu- 
ally ſuffer on her account. 3 

Caroline is, I am told, returned. 
How extreamly unfortunate is it for 
her affairs, that this more dreadfal 
event than her own, fhould have haps 
pened juſt at this time! She can have 
no hopes of obtaining that pardon ſhe 
fattered herſelf with, while the minds 
of all her family are thus diſtracted 
with grief and diſappointment, What 
influence ſhe may have on the heart 
cf her new uncle I do not know, but, if 
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the character I hear of him is juſt, he 
would have diſpenced with any other 
perfection ſooner than that of fortune. 
A woful preſage this for the gay and 
thoughtleſs bride! Mamma would have 
me call upon her, but really her pre- 
tence can ſerve no other purpoſe than 
to renew my grief; for J am not able 
to give her any conlolation, either as 
to my Emilia or herſelf, Indeed ſhe 
may not, at preſent, think ſhe ſtands 
in any need of my endeavours, and 
however ſhe may be deceived, as long 
as the deluſion laſts, the caſe is pretty 
much the ſame as if ſhe really did not. 
To believe ourſelves happy is, in fact, 
to be ſo. Let me not then be the 
firſt to inform her ſhe is miſtaken: a 
very few months, I doubt not, will 
fully prove that diſagrecable truth. 
Think, Charlotte, what a couple ! She 
nineteen, he ſcarce twenty; he an enſign, 


with very little or no fortune but his 
commiſſion, 


* . 
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eommiſſion, ſhe a fine town-bred lady, 
with leſs, or perhaps none. What a 
proſpect! a moſt promiling pair to 
educate and bring up a family, upon 
my word. The mother will want a 
governeſs as much at Il-ait as any 
child ſne can poſſibly have. 

Every thing 1s ſettled in regard to 
our legacy. Mr. Oſmond has been par- 
ticularly obliging in that affair. Ir is 
exactly as we ſuppoſed ; never was a 
better man. Miſs Oſmond is on the 
point of matrimony with young Cath- 
cart; they inſiſt upon my being one 
of her bride-maids, NIiſs Bellamy is 
choſen for the other. Alas! how little 
am I able by my preſence, to add 
either life or ſpirit to the happy ſociety ! 
They do every thing in their power to 
diſpel my melancholy, but, in ſpite of 
their obliging endeavours, the thoughts 
of our amiable friend mult ever pre- 


vent their ſucceſs. I uſe all my efforts 
F 5 indeed 
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indeed to appear chearful in their com- 


pany, leſt I ſhould by my gravity give 


a damp to the general harmony ; nor 
could I poſſibly refuſe to perform the 
part they require at the enſuing cere- 
mony. They talk of balls, and a thou- 
ſand other gaieties on the happy oc- 
caſion, but all will be dull and inſipid 
to me, unleſs I before that time gain 
ſome intelligence concerning my friend. 
Adieu, Charlotte, you ſee I have 
nothing to fay worth your reading; tho 
to ſay truth, I believe the ſtupidity of 
my letter is rather owing to my want 
of ſpirit, ſince I am certainly ſurround- 
ed by a thouſand agrecable icenes, and 
as many agreeable friends, which could 
not fail to afford me abundance of ma- 
terials to fill a much larger portion of 
paper, were I in a diſpoſition either to 
enjoy or deſcribe them : but indeed, 
Charlotte, this 1s not at preſent the caſe. 
However, as mamma is at this moment 
Writing 
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writing to you alſo, I hope her epiſtle 
will make amends for the inſipidity 
of mine. Once more adieu, continue 
punctual in writing as you value the 
good graces of, 


Your, 


HARRIOT MoLtsworTH. 


CDNDEDEDBDIDEDEDE: 
LETTER XII. 


To the SAME. 


TILL in the moſt painful ſuſpence 
Every one now begins to deſpair of 
ever being delivered from it. Is it 
not aſtoniſhing that all their diligence 
ſhould be ſo inefſectual? Not the ſmalleſt 
information, in ſpite of all their care, 

Can be obtained, 
I have not yet been to*wait on Mrs, 


Stanhope, but intend to go in a day or 


F 6 two. 
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two. I hear ſhe is as gay and happy 


as if every thing was ſettled agreeable 
to her moſt fanguine wiſhes. Her 
ſiſter's affair gives her no ſort of con- 
cern. She ſays ſhe has too good an 
opinion of her to fear for a moment 
her having done any - thing that can 
poſſibly deſerve cenſure, and takes it 
for granted that ſhe will, in due time 
and place, introduce, as ſhe means to 
do, a ſmart ſon-in-law to the family, 
Owns, ſhe never believed her poſſeſſed 
of ſo much ſpirit, but is glad to find 
herſelf deceived; and ends by ſaying, 
the days of Chivalry are long ſince at 
an end, this age does not abound with 
thoſe valiant knights, who, in days of 
old, would think nothing of ſtealing a 
miſtreſs in ſpite of giants or enchanted 
caſtles. No, no, cries ſhe, the poor 
girls are now obliged to meet their 
ſwains at leaſt half way, or be content 


to ſpend their days in the melancholy 
amulement 


it 
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amuſement of lamenting the decay of 
pure and diſintereſted love. Giddy as 
ſhe is, there is ſome truth in what fhe 
ſays. But who, in the name of fortune 
then, is this ſmart ſon? Ah, could ſhe 
but convince me that I have no reaſon 
to be thus alarmed but *tis impoſſible. 
It is aſtoniſhing to me that ſhe is not 
more concerned, was it only in conſide- 
ration for what her father loſes by the 
breaking off this match; nay, is not 
her own intereſt deeply concerned in 
the event? This 1s a powerful argu- 
ment with moſt people, but ſhe looks 
only to the preſent hour. © Be care- 
ful for nothing,” is her favourite 
text, as Emilia once told me, and ſhe 
gives daily proofs, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that 1t 1s ſo, 

Let me at preſent endeavour to for- 
get this tormenting ſubject, as I muſt, 
it poſſible, lay aſide my melancholy air, 


at leaſt for this day, I am going, as 1 
cold 
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told you I had promiſed, to attend the 
nuptials of Miſs Oſmond, and would 
not willingly appear on ſuch an occa- 
ſion with a penſive countenance. My 
letter will therefore, vou may eaſily 
ſuppoſe, be a ſhort one, as I have not 
yet begun the important bulineſs of 
dreſs. Indeed if I did not, though in 
this town, ſtill continue my convenient 
cuſtom of early riſing, I muſt for once 
have diſappointed you of your no doubt 
expected epiſtle. By the way, this 
exceſlive punctuality may be attended 
with ſome diſagreeable effects. For 
inſtance; I might now have found it 
impoſſible to write, hurried as I am: 
you, of courſe ſuppole a thouſand fright- 
ful accidents muſt have happened, to 
prevent what 1 ſo faithfully promiſed ; 
the conſequence of which is, you do 
not enjoy a moment's peace, till the 
return of another poſt day convinces 
you thoſe cars and apprehenſions were 
entertained 
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entertained without foundation. Tou 
ſee, my dear, the beſt inſtitutions have 
their inconveniencies and defects. How- 
ever, I will not, if I can poſſibly help 
it, diſappoint you even once, while I 
remain in town. In our agreement we 
made no conditions concerning the wit, 
ſenſe or vivacity, that was to embelliſh 
our correſpondence ; it-will, therefore, 
not be quite ſo difficult, as it would in 

that caſe have been, to oblige you. 
do not think the following copy 
of a letter a bad one for thoſe who, 
like us, write merely with a deſign to 
hear of each others health and happi- 
neſs, and not by way of diſplaying their 
eloquence or genius in the epiſtolary art. 
Take it, in caſe you ſhould ever be 
at a loſs either for time, or, what is 
frequently more embarraſſing, a ſubject. 
„Jam welh if you are well pay the 
„ poſt and all is well” Pray now 
tell me, what can any one deſire more? 
I have, 
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I have, in honour of the bride, made 
up a moſt elegant white tiſſue, and the 
moſt beautiful ſuit of blond you ever 
faw—but I mult bid you adieu, the man 
waits to dreſs my hair, and that is a work 
of time, as well as pain. Pride, it is 
ſaid, feels none. If fo, you will tell me 
I need be under no apprehenſions. 


Ever yours, 


Harrior MoLESwORTI. 
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HALL I never again be able to 

J write to you in my uſual manner? 
Alas! my dear, if it depends on the 
recovery of our Emilia all hopes of 
that nature are too ſurely gone for 


ever! Still loſt, Charlotte, to the ardent 
| withes 
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wiſhes of her numerous friends and ad- 
mirers, what can I ſay to your anxi- 
ous enquiries? Nothing, my dear girl, 
that can give you any degree of ſatiſ- 
faction: why then ſhould I add to your 
uneaſineſs, by dweiling on a ſubject I 
have already exhauſted ? That I mutt 
ever think of her is moſt certain, nor 
would I give up that privilege tho? 
my reflections yield me only pain. Let 
it reſt then till Providence unravels 
the perplexing myſtery, and reſtores the 
dear creature to our unceaſing pravers' 
for I dare not ſuffer myſelf to fancy, 
even for a moment, that I am never 
to ſee her more. 

Well, Charlotte, would you adviſe 
me to be very minute, and tell all the 
particulars of my friend's wedding, as 
well as who made the moſt ſplendid 
figure in the crowd of company aſſem- 
bled on the joyous occaſion? O, by all 

mæans, 
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means, you cry. Be it fo then—thus 
I obey. 

Let me ſee—in- my laſt, I think J 
told you, Monſicur la Friſeur deſired 
the honour of my company, and 2 
beau of no {mall figure he was, I do 
aſſure you. VVule I fat contemplating 
his looks, as he glided round me with 
amazing grace and eaſe, I was dehbe- 
rating with myſelf whether I had not 
better order him to put on his holi- 
day. ſuit, and accept the favour of my 
hand in the evening, as I had ſome 
preſentiments that I ſhould not get a 
ſmarter partner if I took my chance of 
thoſe provided by the maſter of the 
ceremonies ; but on his burning the tip 
of my ear with his curling iron, I felt 
my temper ſo utterly diſcompoſed, that 
I at once laid aſide my noble purpole, 
though a moment's reflection convinced 
me I ought to have made a very dific- 


rent determination, ſince it was, as you 
* 
will 


in 
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will grant, after maturely conſidering 
the affair, the only compliment a beau, 
in bis humble ſtarion, could preſume to 
pay a belle in mine; for what but the 
emotions occaſioned by his having an 
object ſo perfectly beautiful placed in 
his view, could have produced that 
tremblement which procured me the 
burn? To tell me I was an angel (or, 
at leait, would be ſo, by the time he 
had decorated my head according to 
his elegant taſte) in plain terms, would 
perhaps, he might imagine, be rather 
taking too great a liberty, as he had 
never before had it conſigned to his 
care, nor would then perhaps have 
been ſo. honoured, had not my old 
friend Dupre been out of the way. Ob- 
ſerve me well, Charlotte: I fay, he 
might perhaps think that would be. 
uling too much freedom for the firſt 
time, and therefore ordered his tongs 
to whiſper it gently in my car as they 

paſt 
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_ paſt every moment that way. They 
did fo, that's moſt certain; but would 1 
. you believe it? ſo indelicate was I, that 


= I ſhould poſitively have preferred the 
ji * compliment expreſſed even in his broken 
„ Engliſh, to their language, however 
warm and animated. He left me, after 
parading round and round me for an 
age, friſee et poudree d merveille quite 
the thing I do aſſure you; thouzh my 
good mamma humbly offered that it 
was, in her opinion, ſome few degrees 
more becoming and degage“ before he 


began. — Fine conſolation for the tor- 
ture I had endured! A pretty joke, 


thought I, if the bcaus ſhould be of 
this antiquated way of thinking. I 
did not, however, ſuffer an idea ſo 
horrid long to poſſeſs my imagination, 
but conſoled myſelf with the conſidera- 
tion that they would not ſpeak their 
ſentiments quite ſo freely, whatever 


their wiſdom might induce them 10 
think; 
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think ; ſo I quietly put on a few orna- 
ments.—This done, I proceeded in the 
pleaſing taſk I was engaged in, and in 
due time eſſayed my new tiffue. Shall 
I tell you how I looked ?—1mpoſlible! 
I really felt for the bride and her fair 
gueſts. I was juſt then amazingly com- 
paſſionate, Poor dear Miſs Bellamy, 
thought I; I am really vexed I ſhould 
look ſo provokingly well. — Vet, wha: 
could I do, you know, but go? which, 
accompanied by mamma, I did, as ſoon 
a as the labours of the toilet were over. 
; At this period of my hiſtory 1 muſt 
poſitively drop my deſign of being par- 
ticular, ſince I find it a very different 
thing to write, in that minute manner, 
of half a hundred, to what it is, of one, 
and that too, one's ſelf: this is a ſub- 
je& a perſon never tires of, whatever 
the reader may do, nor indeed can one 
pretend to be quite ſo intimately ac- 
quainted with any other, for, Know 
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< thyſelf,” is a precent af inniaite im- 
portance, and centqacus y ſlighted by 
none, e are no hac ordered to 
be ſo invuilitive about ovr neighbours. 
1 hough you and I, Charlotte, have met 
with ſome few good folks in our time, 
who ſeem to have inverted the com- 
mand, having ten times more curioſity 
to know the affairs of others than their 
own. There are, perhaps, various read- 
ings and tranſlations of this ancient 
maxim; that ſuppoſition 1s of infinite 
ſervice and conveniency to many peo- 
ple on ſeveral occaſions : the Scripture, 
for inſtance. Were it not for this ſup- 
poſition, we muſt conclude more than 
half of the pious inhabitants of this 
very metropolis were purſuing a courſe 
of lite diametrically oppoſite to the 
tenour of that divine guide. This proves, 
I fay, that there are for all doctrines 
various readings; unleſs you will be fo 
cenſorious as to pronounce the people 


aboves 
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abovementioned, indifferent; or volun- 
tarily ignorant, of either one verſion or 
the other. But pardon me, my dear, 
for a thought ſo uncharitable ; I know 
you better. What! to ſuppoſe all the 
people of faſhion rank and quality one 
ſees living, it mult be confeſſed, in a 
manner perfectly different from the 
rules there preſcribed —1gnorant, or un- 
acquainted with thoſe fo neceſſary truths! 
—O fie—by no means — Meerly, as I 
obſerved before, owing to the various 
tranſlations. This point ſettled, which, 
leſt you ſhould have forgot during my 
diſſertation, I muſt remind you was to 
apologize for not being able to ſay fo 
much of the reſt of the company as I 
had done of myſelf, I will proceed the 

beſt way I can.— Who can do more? 
After conducting the bride, in proper 
form and parade to the Jemple of Hy- 
men, we returned to her father's, where, 
to do. juſtice to Mrs. Oſmond's taſte, 
we 
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we found an entertainment perfectly 
ſuperb, the company numerous, and, 
in general, elegantly decorated. In the 
evening we were conducted to their 
ball- room, where excellent muſick in- 
ſtantly inſpired us with the ſpirit of 
dancing, which we did till pretty late, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, pretty 
early. Now, Charlotte, gueſs who it 
was that had the honour of my fair 
hand, inſtead of the beau I had once 
formed the deſign of engaging—guels 
I ſay. How is that poſſible, you an- 
ſwer, when I have confeſſed there was 
ſo great a company ?— Why, only Lord 
B-= child. 

Think what were my emotions when 
he was introduced to me by that alarm- 
ing title. I found he had been in- 


formed of my friendſhip for our Emilia, 


and perhaps deſired to dance with me 
only on that account, for certain it is, 
he laviſhed a thouſand compliments on 


ker 
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her for one he beſtowed on me. He 
dies for her : declares there never was 
ſo angelick a creature. She was the 
continual ſubiect of our converſation, 
and I am perſuaded would ſtill have 
been, had we been together till now. 
He makes the greateſt jeſt of Sir Joſeph's 
pation you can cogceive, though I 
aſſured him he would undoubtedly be 
che man, if ever ſhe returned diſen- 
gaged and free. 

No, my dear Miſs Moleſworth, cried 
he with the utmoſt fervor, nor any 
man on earth but myſelf, if I have 
power to prevent it. Ah, would to 
heaven ſhe were once returned! I aſk 
no more; or that I knew in what part 
of the world ſhe was concealed: in- 
form me but of this, and that ſhe has 
not yet given her hand to another, 


and you will make me the happieſt man 
in the univerſe, 


Vor. I. G What 
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What Charlotte can one think ? Not 
that ſhe voluntarily went off with him 
—far from my heart be a thought fo 
injurious ;—but I am now perſuaded, 
by the converſation J have had with 
him, that he is the moſt likely man in 
the world to have taken her off either 
by force or ſtratagem. He was no 
doubt informed there was not a mo- 
ment to be loſt, as every one had heard 
of her intended marriage with Sir 
Joſeph. There wanted not a long ac- 
quaintance to compleat the conqueſt 
ſhe begun at the opera; the firſt ſight 
was enough for one who ſeeks only the 
| beauties of perſon in a miſtreſs—thoſe 
of the mind, I preſume, are by him 
thought of far leſs importance. No 
wonder then he 1s ſo wholly her captive, 
poſſeſſed as ſhe is of both in ſo emi- 

nent a degree. 

What, I ſay, can one think? That 
he would deny it is plain, but this 8 
- ug 
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no proof of his innocence, | A man of 
his turu muſt be too much accuſtomed 
to play the hypocrite not to be able to 
deny ſuch a charge with a good grace. 
I own his ipecious manner puzzles me 
not a little; yet I think he could not 
appear ſo extreamly, ſo very naturally 
anxious, to find her place of conceal- 
ment were he really guilty. Heaven 
knows, as I have a thouſand times faid, 
and what indeed but this can I ſay ? No- 
thing, Charlotte, with certainty. I am 
grown ferious, nor can I poſſibly help it, 
when talking on this diſtreſſing ſubje&t, 
Imagine, if you pleaſe, the concluſion 
of our ball, and ſuffer me to end my 
epiſtle in this abrupt manner, ſince if 1 
do not, I plainly foreſee what follows 
will be in a very dreary ſtile, Adieu. 


HarriorT MoLESWORTH; 
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TR SY 
To the SAME. : 


Have been to viſit Mrs. Stanhope. 

We had a great deal of converſation 
both about her own affairs and thoſe 
of my dear Emilia, She is ſtill in her 
firſt opinion in regard to her charming 
ſiſter: on that ſubject, you may believe, 
nothing new remains to be ſaid. 

She tells me ſhe has wrote in the 
moſt ſubmiſſive and dutiful manner to 
her family; but, if ſhe is to judge by 
the anſwer, it was thought neither one 
nor the other. This is her eaſy way of 
talking on the moſt ſerious ſubjects, 
and, ſurely, the preſent is abundantly 
ſo. Time, ſhe ſays, may do wonders; 
The did not expect a favourable recep- 
tion of her firſt addreſs; a little buſtle 


FX is always - neceſſary on theſe - occaſions. 
1 When 


Ie 
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When Harriot is pleaſed to return, 
added ſhe, we ſhall ice how affairs are 
to be ſettled, till then I make myſelf 
as caſy as I can; and, to ſay truth, I 
never found that very difficult. 

Mr. Stanhope was out, nor was 1 


forry, as I could not perhaps have ſpoke 
with the freedom 1 did had he been at 
home. She 1s following, with great 
exactneſs, the ſteps of her prudent mo- 
ther: what thoſe are I need not inform 
you. Il lay my lite, a very few months 
will ice this pretty couple in as much 
haſte to be quit of each other, as ever 
they were to run to Scotland. Can it 
be otherwife, when every thing is con- 
lidered ? But what of that? you'll ſay; 
parting is as faſhionable as taking that 
cxcurlion, and of courſe as agreeable. 
We yeſterday dined with her father. 
A good deal was ſaid of Emilia, and, 
according to cuſtom, a thouſand diffe- 
rent, conjectures formed of her unac- 
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countable fate, though nothing was re- 
ſolved on, as you may ſuppoſe, excepting 
this, indeed that if ever ſhe was found, 
and that ſtill worthy of his hand, ſhe 
' ſhould at all events be the wife of Sir 
Joſeph. I endeavoured to plead her 
cauſe, upon a ſuppoſition that ſhe had 
gone off to avoid that marriage, which 
yet I am far from beheving ; but found 
all my eloquence on that point loft 
and ineffectual. He has got Sir Wil- 
liam's abſolute promiſe, which he never 
will revoke; fays, he has proved him- 
ſelf worthy of her, by a thouſand in- 
ſtances of generoſity. In ſhort, I find 
there are obligations which he has no 
other method of repaying than by the 
facrifice of his lovely daughter. —This 
comes of prudence and ceconomy—the 
went of it I mean, Would to heaven 
fortune would favour him with ſome 
other means of diſcharging thoſe- fatal 


obligations! Why did not the fooliſh 
| old 
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old creature make choice of Caroline? 
His fortune would have been, I fancy, 
an irreſiſtible temptation to her, who 
has no other ideas of happineſs than 
thoſe of dreſs and ſhow. Why then, 
you'll aſk, did ſhe make choice of her 
preſent help-mate ? — With the very 
tame view, take my word for it. His 
uncle 1s rich, he has ever been con- 
ſidered as his heir, and her ladyſhip 
had not ſo humble an opinion of her 
own charms as to ſuppole an alliance 
with her would make him change that 
deſign. 

I have beſpoke your guitar, and 
promiſe you it ſhall be the moſt ele- 
gant you ever ſaw, I ſhall not wait 
till I return, but ſend it the moment 
it is finiſhed. I know what it is to 
languiſh in expectation too well, to de- 
lay, eſpecially in an affair of ſuch im- 
portance. I had almoſt forgot to tell 
you I ſhall add to the books you name, 
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the elegant ſermons ſo juſtly admired 


by our lovely Emilia. It is impoſſible 


to give you any idea of their innume- 
rable beauties or excellence, by any 


thing I can fay on the ſubject, nor would 


Lanticipate the pleaſure you are going 
to receive. Had we in general, preach- 
ers like him, we ſhould not ſee fo 
many drowſy, yawning congregations, 
Going to church is now, by many of 
the honeſt folks who have not yet 
wholly laid afide that old faſhioned 
cuſtom, meant as nothing more than 
going to take a comfortable nap. To 
this truth I have many and many a time 
been a witneſs: laſt Sunday, for in- 
ſtance, 

No ſooner were the prayers over, 
during which there is no getting a wink 
were one ever ſo well inclined ; three or 
four old dowagers, who were my com- 
panions, as if by mutual conſent, after 
feeling for the ſofteſt cuſhion, and. tak- 
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ing a comfortable pinch of rappee, 
quietly laid their reverend heads back 
on the pew and began dreaming of 
quadrille with all their might. Query, 
might not more animated diſcourſes 
than thoſe we are uſually entertained 
with, have power to drive away the 
ſpirit of ſlumber from our eyes? A 
diſſertation now and then on that very 
ſubject, for inſtance ? It would no doubt 
be thought rather extraordinary ſhould 
the good man alſo compoſe himſelf to 
reſt ; but I vow, were J in his place I 
ſnould frequently be inclined either to 
follow the example of my drowſy audi- 
tors, or to walk quietly home and leave 
chem to their ſlumber, 

Mamma begins to talk of returning 
to the country, though our friends will 
not ſuffer her to mention. it, but you 
may expect her in a ſhort time never- 
theleſs. As for my ladyſhip, they, that is, 
Mr. Oſmond's family, poſitively declare 
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1 ſhall not leave them till they ſet off 


for Berkſhire, nor then neither, if they 
can in the mean time prevail on me to 
accompany them there. This I refuſe 
at all events; but how the firſt part of 
their ſcheme may * is not quite 
ſo clear. | 

Adieu, Charlotte, take the will for the 
deed in regard to the entertainment you 
will receive from this epiſtle, and be- 
heve me yours, as uſual. 


HaRRIOT Molrswok rz. 


Cee eee eee 
. 
To the SAME. 


H, Charlotte, I ſhall expire with 

joy! I am all extacy | O my be- 
loved friend! my lovely Emilia !— 
Did I not tell you ſhe was all purity 
and virtue? Did I not aſſure her merce- 
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nary family that their charming daugh- 
ter was ſuperior to any of thoſe woman- 
iſh weakneſſes they believed her in- 
fuenced by? Have I not a thouſand 
times declared ſhe was incapable of 
deceit ? She writes to me, Charlotte, 
I have her dear, her inimitable letter 
now before me. Yet, good heavens f 
what a ſituation! what an inextricable 
myttery ! But begone my fears, let me 
no longer indulge any painful reflec- 
tions. She lives, and will yet return 
to juſtify her ſuſpected conduct to the 
vile cenſorious world. But read, read 
my ſiſter, and rejoice with your Harriot, 
with every one, for every one already 
knows the innocence of my dear, my 
long lamented friend, Yes, Charlotte, 
I ran, I flew to communicate the un- 
expected, charming news, nor was my 

triumph ſmall. | 
Did I not tell vou, cried I, your 
Emilia was an angel ? that ſhe could 
& 6 not 
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not act but in a manner doing honour 


to her ſex? And then, with unſpeak- 


able joy and pride for having ſuch a 
friend, 1 produced the welcome-packet. 


But read it—my reflections on its amaz - 


ing contents ſhall be the ſubject of my 


next, at preſent I can only talk of the 


dear creature and 'that in a manner 
ſcarce intelligible. Adieu 


Yours, 


HARRIOT Mor.tswor TH. 


SD C IL LD ed on deehed 
LET TER. XVII. 


Miſs Bevitle, to Miſs Mor Es- 
WORTH. 


LK 7 ELL do I know the anxiety, the 
tormenting ſuſpence my amiable 


Harriot muſt bave ſuffered during my 
tedious 
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tedious— ah, how extreamly tedious |— 
abſence. I know the tender ſenſibility 
of your heart, I know how tenderly 
I am: beloved by my charming friend: 
judge then what I. muſt feel for the 
condition to which my very extraordi- 
nary adventure muſt have reduced you. 
Yes, my dear Harriot, amazing beyond 
conception 1s the affair. that cruelly de- 
tains me from my aſtoniſhed, and no 
doubt enraged, family ; though heaven 
knows how little cauſe they have to 
blame their poor, impriſoned Emilia, 
whatever appearances may be againſt her; 
and I am not ignorant that they muſt 
be numberleſs. My affairs were in a 
ſituation which would give but too 
much room to form conjectures to my 
diſadvantage, and the world is but too 
ready to condemn on the moſt trifling 
pretence, Yet not al the world - let 
me not be guilty of the very fault I 
am cenſuring in others: there are ſome, 

and 
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and I would hope not a few, who are 
endued with more noble and generous 
ſentiments Need 1 add, my Harriot 
is one of that happy number? But you 
are no doubt impatient to hear the 
particulars of my ſurpriſing ſtory; let 
me then endeavour to gratify your 
friendly curioſity as far as I am per- 
mitted. You will in the ſequel com- 
prehend the meaning of that expreſſion. 
Lou have already heard, I ſuppoſe, 
all that my family know of my adven- 
ture, which muſt indeed be but little. 
My man had not left me ten minutes, | 
in order to fetch me a thicker cloak, 
as I found it rather colder than I ex- 
pected, when walking. on towards 
Kenfington-gardens, we obſerved a chaiſe 
following us, attended by a man on 
horſe- back. I imagined it was company 
on the ſame deſign of aiting with my- 
ſelf:—bur, judge of my inexpreſſible 
terror when, having loſt ſight of Groſ- 
VEnore 
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dreadful apprehenſions. She, to con- 
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venor- gate, it ſtopped, and the next 
moment I found myſelf forcibly ſeized. 
and placed in the fatal carriage. Re- 
fſltance would have been vain, had I 
been able to make any, but my ſenſes 
forſook me, the moment I faw their 
horrid deſign, nor did I recover till we 
were ſome miles on our journey, I 
then found, to my infinite conſolation, 
that Jenny was permitted to be my 
companion. By her care I was reftored 
to life: but who can expreſs the terror 
and conſternation I was in to find the 
chaiſe driving like lightning, and all 
my prayers. to be informed of their 
deſign, or by whom employed, entirely 


ineffectual. It was with the utmoſt 


difficulty ſhe could prevent me from 
again falling into a ſwoon. The good 
creature's fears and aſtoniſhment gave 
place to her care and concern for me: 
but for her, I muſt have died with my 


{ole 
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ſole me as much as poſſible, told me 
ſhe had, while 1 lay ſenſeleſs, implored 
the man to tel] her where they meant 
to carry us, or by whoſe order we were 
thus cruelfly treated, Their anſwer 
was, we had nothing to fear, declaring 
no ill treatment was deſigned us, and 
begged we would be more compoſed. 
This was all they would ſay, nor would 
they repeat even that, but for the reſt 
of the journey continued ſilent in ſpite 
of all our tears and importunities. Yet 


tell me, my dear Harriot, what could 


I think of theſe promiſes, after the 
ſtep they had already taken? Was I 
not at that moment receiving the moſt 
cruel treatment that could be given ? 
My reflections only ſerved to torment 
and diſtreſs my imagination; I there- 
fore wiſhed it in my power to follow 
their advice. 

Jenny, though not much leſs terri- 
ged than my ſelf, rejoiced with great. 


ſincerity | 
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lincerity at not being ſeparated from 
me. By her perſuaſions I was at laſt 
prevailed on to be leſs alarmed, and 
truſting to that kind Providence which 
never wholly forfakes the innocent, I 
reſigned myſelf with tolerable reſig- 
nation to its care and protection. This 
thought gave me infinite conſolation, 
nor did I fail to make it the continual 
ſubject of my mcditations, during the 
reſt of our perplexing journey, At 
length we ſtopped at an exceedingly 
good looking houſe. Dark as it was, 
yet could fee it appeared to belong 
to ſome perion of diſtinction. Here I 
was received by an elderly decent look- 
inz woman and an old man, that I 
tound was her huſband, With great 
civility they led me into a very genteel 
apartment, where, in leſs than half an 
hour, a ſupper was ſerved with perfect 
neatneſs, She behaved in the moſt re- 
ſpectful manner, and ſpoke with ſenſe 


ON. 
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on every ſubject, except that ſa inte- 
reſting to my peace; on this ſhe was. 
invincibly dumb. 
her only to tell me by whoſe authority 
J was brought there, or what was their 
deſign. She aſſured me all that was a 
ſecret not permitted her to reveal, but 
begged I woud endeavour to compole 
my ſpirits, and depend on her ſolemn 
aſſurance, that no farther ill was intended 
me; that I was, while 1 remained in 
that houſe, abfolute miſtreſs of it; how 
long that might be ſhe knew not ; her 
orders were to treat me with care and 


reſpe&t during my ſtay. Confinement 


within the houſe and gardens, aded ſhe, 
is all you have to apprehend ; but thoſe 
were both ſo large and pleaſant, that 
ſhe hoped I ſhould not find it ſo diſ- 
agreeable as I no doubt feared. Seeing 
1 did not appear quite fatisfied, not- 
withſtanding all theſe declarations, ſhe 


_ repeated her proteſtations. adding, 
I might 


1 © 


In vain I implored 
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might depend on being ſupplied not 
only with what cloaths I might want, 
but alſo whatever might contribute to 
my amuſement. We have, ſaid ſhe, 
if you are fond of muſick, a charming 
harpſichord ; and for books, there is not 
a better furniſhed library in this coun- 
try. Where that country is, heaven 
knows, for | have not the leaſt idea 
(fo great was my terror and confuſion) 
of the road that was taken. 

I'll leave you, my dear friend, to 
judge what was my aſtoniſhment at 
this ſtrange account, and the thouſand 
different conjectures I continually form- 
ed to no purpoſe, for ſo they certainly 
were, ſince no one would inform me 
whether any of them were right. 

My fears are now in a great meaſure 
vaniſhed, as I really fee no appearance 
of deceit in my old governors. Need 
I tell my dear Harriot how many tedi- 
ous days I have been under their care ? 

| | Alas! 
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Alas! how flowly did thoſe dreary, me- 
lancholy days glide on! It is ſurely an 
age ſince 1: was ſo ſtrangly deprived of 
liberty ! f 

Finding all my hopes of regaining 
my frecdom vain from any perſuaſions 
could uſe, and you may believe all 
my little ſtock of cloquence was diſ- 
played on the important ſubject; I took 
my companion's advice, and began to 
think of amuſing myſelf the beſt way 
I could. 1 he houſe is large and ſpa- 
cious, the furniture, though not quite 
in the modern taſte, is nevertheleſs 
rich, and in exceeding good repair. 
The park and gardens, as the good 
woman at firſt aſſured me, are very ex- 
tenſive: the latter a good deal in the 
ſtile of the furniture, rather antiquated 
in its decorations; but the park is de- 
lightful. Here I wander at full liberty 
to indulge my reflections free from in- 
terruption, nor is this privilege let me 


tell 
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tell you, a trifling conſolation”: nothing 
is wanting but the return of ſummer 
to enliven the ſcene, but whether L am 
here to wait its arrival heaven only 
knows, as all enquiries of that nature are 
fruitleſs. | 

Finding, I fay, all hopes of liberty 
at an end—though I gave my keepers 
leave to name their own terms—and 
alſo that of eſcaping abſolutely imprac- 
ticable, I next petitioned for permiſſion 
to write; yet a moment's reflection con- 
vinced me, to my inexpreſſible grief, 
that this was not more likely to be 
granted than the other, ſince it was 
natural for them to ſuppoſe I meant 
to inform my friends of my ſituation, 
and conſequently fruſtrate the deſign of 


thoſe who had taken all this caution to 


conceal me. At laſt I fortunately thought 
of my preſent plan, which was to beg 
they would permit me to write, with- 
out meœntioning where, or with whom I 

was:— 
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was :—which by the way I could not, 
unleſs they would firſt inform me of it. 
They wiſned much, they ſaid, it was 
in their power to oblige me, but their 
orders and inſtructions were very ſtrict. 
I ſaw they were ſincere. repeated my 
requeſt with great earneſtneſs, aſſuring 
them I would not give even the moit 
diſtant hint that might lead to my re- 
treat: only ſuffer me, {aid I, to inform 
my diſtreſſed family that I am well, I 
aſk no more. Not to your family, an- 
ſwered the wife, this was abſolutely 
forbid. To my friend then, cried I, 
charmed to find her likely to yield; to a 
young lady, who I am ſenſible is un- 
happy on my account. Ah, my dear 
madam, mterrupting me, cried the good 
woman, what in fact is the difference, 
fince ſhe will no doubt ſoon acquaint 
them with the intelligence you fend ?— 
It is not, indeed, diſobeying my orders 
iu direct terms, as your family were 

only 
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only named, but you muſt be ſenſible 
your other friends were alſo included. — 


What can I ſay ?—there is no reſiſting 


your ſweetneſs and affability. — Write 
then to this young lady, though I am 
ſenſible this is no very honeſt diſtinc- 
tion, but pardon me if I muſt beg leave 
to ſee what you write. My bread de- 
pends on my fidelity to thoſe who have 
repoſed this confidence in me. I was 
fully perſuaded no ill was deſigned you, 
and therefore promiſed to be faithful 
to my truſt, But write, repeated ſhe, 
on this condition, and forgive my ſcru- 
ples. I confeſs I judge of you only 
in this caſe by what I ſhould certainly 
do myſelf, on a like occaſion, were it 
in my power. Yes, my dear young 
lady, I ſhould undoubtedly inform my 
friends of my fituation the very firſt 
opportunity. 

Hard as were the terms, I yet could 


not condem her caution ; ſhe ſpoke 


with 
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with prudence, I was ſenſible, and, 
therefore with great joy, agreed to her 
propoſal, expreſſing my gratitude for 
the indulgence in terms that highly pleaſ- 
ed her. 

Thus, my dear Harriot, have I tranſ- 
mitted to you an account of my ſtrange 
adventure, at leaſt as much of it as J 
am myſelf acquainted with: when it 


will end heaven only knows; but I 


have this conſolation given me, both by 
the good woman and her huſband, that 


I have nothing to fear. —Ah! might 
they not with more juſtice aſſure me 


J have nothing to hope? What can 
they mean? — their directors I ipeak 
of- what, I ſay, can poſſibly be their 
deſign? Think for me, my dear friend, 
tell me, why am I thus confined? Alas! 
I forget while writing, that I am not 
permitted to receive your anſwer | Never 
more, perhaps, am 1 to enjoy that pleal- 
ing ſatisfaction! This thought deſtroys 

; the 
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the joy I felt on being allowed to ſend 
you this melancholy ſtory. My paper 
will bear witneſs to the tears I at this 
moment ſhed—they blind my eyes, I 
muſt, for a while, lay down my pen 
and indulge them; when I am more 


compoſed I will again reſume it, and 
add a few more lines to this, perhaps, 
laſt epiſtle I ſhall ever be ſuffered to 
{end you For a while, adicu. 

A walk has a little recovered my late 
ſinking ſpirits, and I return with plea- 
ſure to converſe again with my friend, 
I know not how to finiſh this already 
too long letter, ſince writing it is the 
only happineſs I am ever more likely 
to enjoy; for I dare not flatter myſelf 
they will a ſecond time indulge me, 


Let, let me remember your impatience 
to learn the fate of your Emilia; this 
conſideration ſhall prevail; I haſten then 
to end it. What indeed is left me to 
lay? It is true I have a thouſand queſ- 
Vor. I, H tions 
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tions of infinite importance, which I 
can ſcarce forbear to aſk; yet to what 
purpoſe, ſince it is not in your power to 
anſwer one of them? Good heavens ! 
what muſt be the opinion of my dear 
family concerning this ſtrange affair? 
What can they think of their unhappy 
daughter? Alas! it is but too evident! 
Let, could they believe me capable 
of ſo much premeditated deceit? Do 
they really conclude my flight was vo- 
luntary, and that, to avoid marrying the 
man they had made choice of, I had 
been guilty of this imprudence ? Ah, 
they ought to have known me better 
Yes, I will flatter myſelf they do, ſtrong 
as appearances are againit me. No, 
my dear Harriot, dreadful as the facri- 
fice would have been, I did not heſi- 
tate a moment whoſe happineſs ought 
to be preferred ; theirs or mine was the 
alternative. Could I, could any daugh- 


ter, deliberate in ſuch a caſe? may no 
| other 


* 
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other be ever ſo cruelly circumſtanc- 
ed! Alas, I die with apprehenſion for 
what they may ſuffer from this diſap- 
pointment, when I conſider how deeply 
they were intereſted in that event? Yes, 
Harriot, heaven is my witnefs, hateful 
as the man is to me, wretched as his 
morals, his ſentiments undoubtedly are, 
not to mention the great diſproportion 
in our years. In ſpite of all theſe, I ſay, 
| would this moment, were I at liber- 
ty, fly to ſave them from the diſtreſs 
they have ſo often aſſured me muſt 
follow my refuſal, though, by giving 
him my hand, I ſhould certainly forfeit 
every hope of happineſs in this life. 
May Providence relieve their difficul- 
ties by ſome other means! Alas! my 
ſiſter too! — who ever had fo many 
woful ſubjects of affliction to meditate 
upon as your poor forlora Emilia? 
Ah, tell me what has been the conſe- 
quence of her unprudence | ; 
11 2 


Again my 
tears 
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tears obſtruct my ſight.— Oh, Harriot, 


can they ceaſe to flow while thinking 


of thoſe friends, ſo infinitely dear to 


my heart ? 

You have no doubt been told of Lord 
B—'s imprudence in getting himſelf in- 
troduced to our family. He came 
feveral times and behaved in a manner 
+ very particular that every one ſaw 
it was on my account he had been ſo 
forward and intruding. He is much 
deceived if he thought it gave me any 
very favourable opinion of him: no, 
my dear, it on the contrary ſerved only 
to perſuade me he had too flattering 
2 notion of himſelf. I have ſometimes, 
for a moment, thought his lordſhip 
might be ſuſpected in this affair, as he 
is a man of gallantry and intrigue : 
theſe are the ſoft terms the world has 
wade choice of, to expreſs vices which 
ought to be more ſeverely treated, [ 
own J had for ſome time the moſt dread- 


ful 


ſituati 
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ful fears on his account; (as what. 
could I think?) but, thank heaven, 
they are now removed, and I am per- 
ſuaded there is no deſign of that horrid 
nature formed againſt me. 

They enquire for my letter. A per- 
ſon is going to the Poſt- office. Muſt 
then take leave of my Harriot, and, 
by ending it, deprive myſelf of a con- 
ſolation fo ſweetly pleaſing ? Adieu then, 
my beft loved friend, adieu. Need I 
bid you pity me? No, rather let me 
beſeech you not to indulge your ſor- 
row on my account, but with me im- 
plore heaven to deliver me from all my 
troubles. I have ſtill, I find, a thou- 
land things to ſay—Ah! why will they 
nurry me ? 

I bluſh that I have not yet mentioned 
your dear mamma and my amiable” 
Charlotte, but pardon me and impute 
this apparent neglect to my unhappy 
tuation. Preſent my unfeigned love 

H 3 | to 
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16 both, and beſdeck them Mill to allow 


| 

me a place in their friendſhip. —Ah ! | 

ſhould they deny me this, ſhould a ; 

misfortune like that be added to thoſe E 
I already ſuffer, I could not ſurvive it. 

Continue to love me, my dear Har- a 
riot, with that affection which muſt ever k. 
glow for you in the heart of, . tc 

hi 

Your unhappy, _ 

EMILIA BEVILLE. to 

| ey 
CCC 

wh 

LETTER XVIII. alt 

Miſs HAK RIOT MoLESWORTH, 70 P 

Miſs CHARLOTTE MoLESWOR TH. : 

me 

HAVE for this week palt been pre- ſhe 

vented from writing to my Charlotte, So; 

I will not pretend to tell you by what, dut 

fince it was in reality a thouſand diffe- her 

rent things, and, conſequently, might you 


prove 


* 
\, 


2 
9 
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prove but a tedious taſk either for my 
pen, or your patience: I will therefore 
only confeſs my fault and aſk your 
pardon ; forgiveneſs follows of courſe. 

Now tell me, my dear ſiſter, what 
are your thoughts of my Emilia's let- 
ter? Was there ever known or heard 
ſo ſtrange an affair? Let us rejoice, 
however, that no diſhonourable deſigns 
were formed againſt the dear creature, 
for I am perſuaded there are not, how- 
ever unaccountable her adventure. 

How ſweetly the dear girl writes 
what affection for her (unworthy, I had 
almoſt ſaid) parents! How few of us, 
Charlotte, have ſo much prudence, ſo 
much reſolution to act up to thoſe ſenti- 
ments we, perhaps, know as well as 
ſhe does, are right and commendable |! 
So young a creature too! To know her 
duty and to practice it, was ever with 
her the ſame thing. But why this to 
you, who know her as well as I do, 


H 4 and 
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and eſteem her no leſs? - Vet, of what 
elſe can I write? Of her perplexing 
ſituation I can ſay nothing. The more 
I reflect the more I am at a loſs, nor 


can I form any conjecture that yields 


me the ſmalleſt ſatisfaction, 

I have not taken a moment's reſt 
fince I received the amazing packet; I 
ran firſt to one of her friends, then ta 
another, communicating the delightful 
news of her ſafety, and boaſting not 
a little of my ſagacity, which, from 
the firſt, pronounced her blameleſs. 

I have ceaſed for ſome time to men- 
tion the ſearch that is continually mak- 


ing, ſince it is ſtill as fruitleſs as ever, 


and I am perſuaded muſt remain ſo, 
till the magician, in whoſe enchanted 
caſtle ſne is confined, thinks proper to 
releaſę her. 

Her father is, I am told ſoliciting for 
1s juſt become vacant; 


a place wht 


deſpairing, I ſuppoſe, to obtain, by his 
lovely 
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lovely daughter's means, that reſtora- 
tion of his fortune which was to have 
followed her marriage with Sir Joſeph. 
Heaven grant he may ſucceed in his 
deſign ! for as the income is conſidera- 
ble, he will no longer have occaſion for 
that horrid reſource. His promiſe, it 
is true, is ſtill in force, but it ſhall not 
be my fault if he is not perſuaded to 
revoke it; nay, at any rate, Emilia is 
free from hers, it was only given on 
a ſuppoſition that his affairs were ruin- 
ed, unleſs ſhe gave her conſent : that 
plea, in caſe he ſucceeds, will, I tay, 
be no longer of any weight. Should ! 
ever ice the dear creature again, I ſhall 
certainly uſe all my rhetorick to co 
vince her ſhe is under no obligation #6 
become n:{crable, 

As for the old knight's paſſion, of 
wich he makes ſuch a parade, I give. 
myſelf but little concern out either 
i or his worſhip. By the courle er 

| EY natule 
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nature, not to mention that of his paſt 


life, the ridiculous ſoul cannot have 


many years to ſigh, and ſhould it haſten 
his departure a few years or ſo, the con- 
ſequence will not be prodigiouſly dread- 
ful. It is fo long ſince we have had 
an inſtance of pure love carried to that 
romantick height, that I would give 
the world for a martyr, who will, by a 
proof ſo convincing, do honour to that 
now too much ſlighted paſſion. I enjoy 
the idea of all things, and will certainly 
give him a hint of that glory which 
will redound to his memory from an 
action ſo noble, the very firit oppor- 
tunity. 
= Stanhope returned my viſit in 


a Hay or two, ſince which I have ſcen 
her ſeveral times, both at her own houſe 
and at Mrs. Beverly's, where we hap- 
pen both to viſit. It will be thought 
ill-natured in me, ſhould I ſay I already 
think her repentance begun; for which 


reaſon 
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reaſon I will fay nothing of the matter: 
you may however remember I have 
made this wiſe remark. Time will ſhew 
how far my penetration is to be de- 
pended on. She has not yet obtained 
any more favourable anſwer from her . 
father: and her new uncle, on whole 
generoſity ſhe placed ſo much depen- 
dence, vows, with great compoſure, 
they may, for him, live upon love, 
unleſs they can, without his aſſiſtance, 
procure a more ſubſtantial diet, A 
pretty comfortable way the fair lady 
is in, to ſay truth! Who knows but i' 
may teach her wiſdom ? Adverſity is an 
excellent tutor, though not the moſt 
pleaſing. By the way, I have moge 
hopes from him, notwithſtanding this 
ſpeech, than I have from her father. 
He was ever particularly fond of his 
nephew, and, I would perſuade mytelf, 
he only means to let him, for a while, 
feel the effects of his imprudence, that. 

H 6 he 
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he may profit by the leſſon it will teach 
him. I wifh this prediction may be ac- 
compliſhed, were it but to confirm my 
character for wiſdom and foreſight, of 
which I am not a little proud. 

Adieu, Charlotte, I am going with 
the Miſs Cathcarts, and ſome other fair 
creatures, to ſee the School for Lovers, 
One ought, you know, never to loſe 
any opportunity of gaining inſtruc- 
tion, particularly on that important ſub- 
ject, as it is a character we all hope to 
ſhine in one day or other. I expect 
to be almoſt ſtifled with heat, but that's 
a trifle in ſo good a cauſe; it will, how- 
ever, be the laſt time I ſhall flouriſh in 
chat academy this ſeaſon. 

I have ſent your things, and, if my 
abigail is not deceived, for they were 
intruſted to her care, you will get them 
next Thurſday. I ſhall find you fo har- 
monious when I return, there will be 
no bearing you. Adieu, Monſieur du 


Pre. 


£ 
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Pré is impatient for the honour of de- 
corating my ladyſhip's head. No re- 
ſiſting the importunities of ſo ſmart a 
beau For the very laſt time —in this 
epiſtle I mean -I once more bid you 
adieu. 


IIARRIOT MoLESWORTH, 


gssssssssssssssssssss 


ET FER XE. 


To the SAME. 


HO do you think was in the 

next box to ours the other night 
at the play? I told you, I believe, 1 
was going to ſee the School for Lovers. 
I had not been half an hour in the 
houſe before I wiſhed it had rather been 
the ſchool for wives, in hopes the perſon 
am going to mention might have 
received fome profitable hints from the 


performance, Do you already gueſs I 


mean 
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mean our friend Mrs. Stanhope? If 


you do I give you credit for a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of ſagacity, ſince the 
multitude of untaught matrons made 
it no eaſy conjecture. Ours, Charlotte, 
is a lend of liberty; we boaſt much of 
that bleſſing, you know, and, upon my 
word, the good ladies here ſeem to be 
as great advocates for it as the moſt 
zealous politician amongſt us. It was, 
indeed, no other. There ſhe was, gay 
and eaſy, as if in full poſſeſſion of all 


her new uncle's treaſure ; coqueting 


with every ſmart fellow within her ſight, 
I, like a fimple creature, caſt my eyes 
around, ſurpriſed not to fee her ſo dearly 
purchaſed ſwain by her fide, when lo, 
Mr. Cathcart pointed him out to me, 
peeping at his prudent help-mate from 
behind the ſcenes, where he was no 


doubt returning her compliment on. 


ſome of the nymphs of that benevolent 
ſociety. I told you how it would be: 


i *tis 
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*tis nothing more than following the 
taſte of the times free and eaſy. What 
woman of any ſpirit would be out of 
faſhion? I ſee nothing that would in 
fact be a greater inconveniency than to 
be really and ſoberly fond of one's hyſ- 
band, Poor Miſs Oſmond is in a ffir 
way to make the moſt antiquated q 
meſtick animal you ever ſaw. 
good ſoul, thought her ſpouſe the ſmaſtt- 
eſt beau in the place. And, entre nolis, 
Charlotte, was not much deceived. I 
do all I can to cure her of this old- 
faſhioned weakneſs, but have very little 
hopes of ſucceeding, becauſe neither 
precept nor example will convince her 
that it is one. For the precept, as I 
told you, ſhe is often indebted to me; 
the example is not in my power. 
Would to fortune it was! But, believe 
me, if I expect any ſuch felicity, I. muſt 
with all ſpced ſet off for the country, 
bnce matrimony is within an ace of 
1 being 
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being totally aboliſned in this improving 
town. One hears now and then of ſuch 
a thing, it is true, but it is generally by 
way of frolick, merely for the ſake of 
a trip to Scotland, and the hopes —or 
rather certainty—of parting in a few 
weeks, or ſo, after their return, Here 
you remind me of Mrs. Cathcart, of 
whom I have jult been giving ſo diffe- 
rent an account. Very true, but her 
caſe is ſingular; I queſtion whether we 
ſhall in our days hear of another in- 
ſtance of the kind. I will not pretend 
to excuſe or account for her conduct, 
but to be ſure, a wedding in that ſober 
old-faſhioned way, gives one, to ſay 
truth, rather a poor opinion of her ſpi- 
rit, a thing ſo neceſſary, as Mrs. Stan- 
hope ſays, for people who mean to 
make any figure in life. What a con- 
traſt to the amiable character of my 
Emilia!—But'peace be with her, ſay I, 

ä for 
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for my friend's ſake; as her relation ſhe 
cannot be indifferent to me. 

I will not enter on her ſtory, as I 
have not one word to ſay that can 
give you the ſmalleſt conſolation: every 
thing remains in its primitive dark- 
neſs and perplexity. Let me then avoid 
it, ſince it never fails to ſink my ſpi- 
rits, and will coniequently bring my 
epiſtle to an untimely end. 

My mother leaves us next week, and 
will be with you in about ten days, 
She intends to make a viſit to Lady 
Brudnel in her way : to this I adviſed 
her by all means, as it is what ſhe has 
ſo long promiſed her. You. will gueſs 
by this that I have conſented to ſtay 
the requeſted time - but not a day longer, 
I give you my honour—not the leaſt 
deſign of going to Berkſhire. 

Lady Beville below ?—Nay, then my 
epiſtle will come to an end without any 
violent dejection of ſpirits, for, thank 
Y p | my 
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my ſtars, but for the remembrance of 
our Emilia's ſituation, they were never 
better. Pray heaven her ladyſhip may 
bring me no news to give them a diſa- 
grceable turn !—Grief and joy go gene- 
rally hand in hand. But adieu muſt. 


be gone. Let me not delay giving my 
company to the mother of my friend. 


Yours, 


IIARRIOT MoitswokTH. 


SOS Ed Ln. a aehes 

} 

: CET THE XX. . 
To the SAME. : 

O, my dear, a mere viſit—1nfipid d 

ö as you pleaſe. Are not moſt viſits 1 
ſo, Charlotte, where friendſhip is not ye 
the inducement? I need not obſerve of 
how very ſeldom that enlivener is to be Pe 


found . 
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found in the circles of the great—or 
ſmall either, to ſay truth. 

Not one word of Emilia—of infor- 
mation I mean, for we ipoke of hera 
great deal. My opinion was again de- 

livered with infinite wiſdom and gravity. 
My lady ſometimes, notwithſtanding the 
dear creature's affecting letter, ſhook 
her head.—Is it in nature ſhe ſhould 
ſtill doubt her prudence? Ah, how 
little does ſhe deſerve to be bleſſed 
with ſuch a daughter! My friend's ſen- 


I, 


?] timents are above her weak compre- 
henſion; ſhe cannot form an idea of. 
any being ſuperior to herſelf, and is, na 
doubt, conſcious ſhe would in ſuch a 
caſe have acted juſt as ſhe ſuppoſes her 

bid daughter to have done, Forgive me, 

Grg Emilia, this liberty, I know it is oue, 

NYE you never ſuffered me to take with any 

Fer of your family, nor indeed any other 

hn perſon without a ſweet rebuke. But 


und hy then will they pretend to believe 
what 


* 
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what you are incapable of, becauſe, . 


truly, they cannot at once unravel this 
perplexing myſtery ?—But faith, Char- 
lotte, as well as matrimony, is almoſt 
aboliſhed. We believe now nothing 
but what we ſce clear as the noon day : 
nor does that always convince. us, ſince 
we are continually putting wrong con- 


ſtructions on thoſe actions which are 
perfectly innocent, though we ſee never. 


ſo clearly they are ſo. 


She mentioned the place Sir William- 


is ſoliciting for, and with juſtice appear- 


ed extreamly happy at the proſpect; 


for I believe his affairs are in a ſitua- 


tion that greatly wants a ſmile or two 


from lady fortune her daughters have 
viſited him long enough. 
My mother has fixed her day for 


leaving town, and is, as J told you, 


determined to pay Lady Brudnel a 


vilit, en paſſant, You may expect her 


about. the end-of the month, and your 


humble 


* 


can 


wit 
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humble ſervant the end of the following. 
It would be an unpardonable rudeneſs 
to depart without honouring Vauxhall 
and Ranelagh at leaſt once a piece with 
my preſence they are ſoon to be open- 
ed. When I have done them this fa- 
vour, I will quietly take my leave and 
follow the ſober example mamma ſets 
me, and, like her, quit all theſe vani- 
ties for the more calm and peaceful 
joys of the country. Do not fancy my 
reſidence in this world of gaiety and 


ſplendor has made. me loſe my taſte 


for its infinitely ſuperior beauties. No, 
Charlotte, depend upon it I ſhall re- 
turn to our rural manſon with inex- 


preflible pleaſure. Nothing but the 


preſſing intreaties of Mrs. Oſmond and 


her family ſhould have induced me to 
ſtay a day behind my mother ; but one 
muſt facrifice a little to civility z one 
cannot always follow our. inclinations, | 


without wholly laying aſide complat- 


| lance, 


* 
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ſance, ſo neceſſary to render ſociety 
agreeable. 

Adieu — Mamma will write by this 
poſt to confirm what I ſay of her jour- 
ney ; and, that I may not engroſs every 
ſubject, and thereby render her deſign 


the more difficult, I will conclude. 


This very good-natured conſideration 
might perhaps gain credit with you 
who have ſo great an opinion of my 
veracity, but for this very reaſon I will 
not impoſe upon you. No, my dear, 
let me modeſtly confeſs my ending ſo 
ſoon is merely for want of ſomething 
wherewith to embelliſh the reſidue of 


my paper. It is no eaty matter, let 


me tell you, to write every week, unleſs 
the world would pleaſe to furniſh me 


with ſome more extraordinary occur-. 


rances than it has lately done, Plays, 
balls, drums, routs, are ſubjects, in my 
opinion, ſo exceedingly unintereſting, 
that I cannot prevail on my pen to 
awell 


— 
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dwell on the deſcription, and theſe are 
the only amuſements I have been, or 
am likely to be, engaged in, during my 
ſtay. It is nevertheleſs evident the 
ſpirit of knight errantry, or elſe the 
power of enchantment is not utterly 
ceaſed in our land: witneſs the amaz- 
ingly ſtrange and unaccountable fate 
of our Emilia. But, it is plain, I am 
not deſtined to be choſen as the heroine 
of any ſuch adventure. I find I may 
parade about from one diverſion to 
another, without the ſmalleſt danger 
of being arreſted in my courle by either 
knight or magician, I am more than 
half perſuaded my dear friend is in the 
power of the latter, who, to preſerve- 
her from becoming the wife of her 
antient lover, bas, by his art, railed the 
caſtle which now 1s honoured with her 
preſence; as alſo, by the touch of his 
wand, he no doubt produced the vene- 
rable 
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rable pair whom he has appointed her 
guardians, All this, in the days of 
yore, would have met with an eaſy 
belief; nor can I now, with all my wil- 
dom, give any more probable account 
of her. Would to heaven the good 
old fouls would ſuffer her to continue 
with me her correſpondence! I ſee 
nothing to hinder ſuch an indulgence ; 
I mean on the ſame condition of her 
firſt; ſince it is too ſure our 1gno- 
rance, in regard to her ſituation, re- 
mains as invincible” as before her packet 
arrived, Once more 


Adieu. 


IIARRIOT MoLESWORTH, 


J. E Ts 
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rr 


To the SAME. 


NEVER make apologies for not writ- 
ing, becauſe I am perſuaded one can 
never—I had almoſt ſaid find ſuch as 
ought to be accepted ; for, ſurely, if in 
nealth, and in a land hike ours, flow- 
ing with pens, ink and paper, one may, 
if violently inclined to it, always find 
time and opportunity for one line at 
leaſt, Conſcious that I have been at 
no loſs for any of the above-mentioned 
requiſites, I am filent, and will, like a 
good ſiſter as I nevertheleſs am—take 
» all your reproofs with the ſpirit of meek- 
neſs: but that my trembling epiſtle 
for 1 aſſure you it feels ſome tremours 
at the thoughts of appearing before 
© you) may not, as ſoon as opened, be 
committed with a diſdainful air to the 
flames, I will, in the firſt lines, leſt you 
1 Vol. I. 1 ſhould 
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' Thould not deign to caſt your eyes on 
the following, tell you a piece of news 


which will, I am perſuaded, at once 


diſpel your frowns, and deck your face 


with all its uſual fmiles and graces. 
Nay, this very ſpeech might, I think, 
do the buſineſs, if you are not very, 
very angry indeed. 

But to keep my promiſe. Mamma 
is on her journey, and is, I preſume by 
this time, in full chat with her old 
friend Lady Brudnel. Now, Charlotte, 
frown if you. dare.—O, you relax, do 
you? Very well; then I may proceed. 

Without farther preamble or preface 
then, I am this very identical evening 


X going to Ranelagh : it is the firſt night, 
and all the world is to be there. A 
pretty little ſele& party, you'll grant— 


Lord B— is one of ours; his lordſhip 


and your ſweet ſiſter are, you . muſt 


know, amazingly gracious, and were 
it not for che idea of his Emilia, of 


whom ' 
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whom he talks and raves continually, 
I know not what might happen; but 
her divine image, he tells me, is ſo 
deeply engraved on his heart that not 
Venus, with all her train of graces, 
would her goddeſsſhip deign to attempt 
the conqueſt, could render him in- 
conſtant nor efface it from his breaſt: 
ſo, you know, Charlotte, it would 
have been a folly in me, after ſo flam- 
ing a declaration, to try the experiment, 
though, to ſay truth, I have, never- 
theleſs, been at the expence of a few 
ſmiles, airs and ſo forth, by way of 
gaining the little attention he has to 


r ſpare, and have ſucceeded tolerably well; 
, but I believe an opportunity to talk 
\ to me of his loſt fair one was a more. 
— powerful attraction than either one or 
p the other. Wonderous humble, me- 
ſt thinks. — But I am fo ſincere and open” 
re 


hearted, you know, that I cannot diſ- 
of ſemble, | 


m 12 Mrs. 


— 
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Mrs. Stanhope 1s to be there, though 
not with us. 1 ſaw her yeſterday, and 
as civility, 1 ſimply thought, required, 
aſked for her dear ſpouſe. Ah, hea- 
ven knows, cried ſhe, for 1 do not; nor 
indeed is it a wife's buſineſs. What, 
ſo ſoon fallen into that eaſy ſtate? re- 
turned I ; why, ſurely, my good friend, 
you forget the hazard you ran to 
gain this huſband, for whom you now 
| expreſs ſo much indifference, Is it 
poſſible you ſhould really be as much 
ſo as your anſwer would perſuade me? 
1 know, faid ſhe, what idea my anſwer 
may convey, but I am no more indiffe- 
rent than is perfectly conſiſtent with 
the character of a wife of faſhion and 
ſpirit. Would you, my dear Miſs 
Moleſworth, have the man eternally 
at my fide ? You never ſee me, that you 
do not ſeem ſurprized you do not alſo 
ſee him. Stay till you are married, my 


dear, you will then be ſenſible you are. 
not 


e 


— 
ay 
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not to look for the huſband in com- 
pany with his wife. Fie upon you, 
Harriot, the very idea of ſuch a party 
is more than enough to give one the 


vapours: I mean after they have been 


married above a month. How 1s it 
poſſible, after ſo long an intimacy, they 
ſhould have any thing new left to ſay 
to each other? and a dull repetition 
of the ſame ſimple things they mult, 
during that tedious time, have uttered, 
you may calily believe cannot be very 
deſirable. Surely, child, you might 
imagine this to be the caſe, were you 
only to judge by what you muſt have 
a thouſand times experienced, while 


.confined to the fociety of your own 


family only, when in the dreary coun- 
try. Could you, Harriot, in that caſe, 
find any very ſprightly converſation td 
amuſe yourſelf with? Confeſs you could 
not, and believe me it is the very caſe 
of * married pair. But do not 


13 fancy 
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fancy I was deceived in my expecta- 
tions: no ſuch thing, I ſaw every one 
around me in the ſame ſituation, nor 
did I either expect or deſire to be 
fingular. 1 he ſober, antiquated notion 


you ſeem to have formed of matrimony 


would kill me in a month with ſpleen 
and vapours: and ſo, my. dear ſober 
Harriot, never apply to me when you 
want any information concerning my 
huſband, for whom you expreſs ſo much 

concern. | 
This, Charlotte, will give you ſome 
idea of her preſent ſituation. Mr. 
Stanhope 1s ſtill inexorable, nor will on 
any terms be prevailed on to ſee his 
nephew. I am afraid he is more ſeri - 
ouſly offended than I at firſt believed, 
As for her father, I am poſitive he 
will not be one grain more complying, 
were it only to ſave himſelf the morti- 
fication of expoſing his circumſtances. 
While he remains in his preſent diſpo- 
5 ſition, 
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fition, no fortune can be expected. 
What effects the expected place mzy 
produce 1 don't know. Moſt peop e, 
I find, are of opinion he will get it, as 
his intereſt is good. If he ſhould be 
ſo fortunate, I ſhall rejoice very ſincerely 
on various accounts: Emilia the chief, 
you may ſuppoſe. For, in ſpite of Sir 
Joſeph's conſtancy, by which 1 preſume 
he means to atone for all his former 
infidelities, ſhe ſhall never be his, I 
proteſt I would rather marry the old 
foul myſelf, than ſee her fo diſpoſed of. 
L think I ſhould ſuir him much better, 
if he did but know his own intereſt. | 
Heavens, what an ill-matched couple 
would they make! They might do ad- 
mirably to ſit for the picture of deat': 
and the lady. You cannot be unac- 
quainted, Charlotte, with that old ditty: 
it's a favourite ſong of our Martha's, 
who I ſuppoſe is not yet cured of her 
quavering. 5 
14 eres. 


* 
” 
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Here's another letter for you, filled 
with nothing, I was going to ſay, and 
would ſay, did it not ſound a little 
paradoxical; but *tis certainly within 
an ace of being ſo, nevertheleſs. 

The hour for dreſs approaches, and 
then away to Ranelagh. 


Yours, 


HARRIOT MoOLESWOR TH. 


3 LET I ER XXII. 


To the SAME. 


XAT 1TH what amazing rapidity the | 
| hours wing their flight 1n this 
3 - giddy town! I can hardly credit my ; 
ſenſes when I recollect how long I have 
already been in it. This would imply f 


two things which are gevertheleſs. not 
| * ablolutely» * 
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abſolutely true - viz. that I have not 
regretted my abſence from home, nor 
found any degree of inſipidity or lan- 
gour in pleaſures I have continually 
been engaged in. But that neither of 
theſe conſequences unavoidably follow, 
is very evident, ſince I have, in the 
firſt place, a thouſand times wiſhed 
to return, and ſecondly, in the courſe 
of our hurrying viſits and other diver- 
ſions, as often gravely pronounced them 
all vanity and vexation of fpirit, Re- 
concile all this if you can, for, it 1s 
certain, time has eſcaped me almoſt 
unnoticed ; unemployed I might with 
truth have aſſerted, or at leaſt to any 
purpoſe. Thus much for that impor- 
tant article, for what can be more ſo, 
though ſo generally waſted and miſpent? 
An excellent time, you'll ſay, for mak- 
ing that wiſe remark, when juſt con- 
feſſing I have been throwing away fo 
much without any ſort of concern till 
Wi it 
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it was irretrievably gone. You'll per- I 
haps tell me, it looks as if 1 only la- fi 
mented that it was ſo, and that I had al 
no hopes of ſpending what is to come ti 
in the ſame manner. Very well, Char- ye 
; lotte, ſtay till I am with you, I will ur 
f then diſcuſs this point at leiſure, and or 
1 hope to clear myſelf from any ſuch. 
1d accuſation.— ] ſhalt, in company with 
1 Mr. Oſmond's family and Mrs. Cath - 
fl ; 
1 cart, who ſpends the ſummer with her Us 
al *% 


father in Berkſhire, take leave of Lon- 
don next Monday: whether you will hear 
from me again is not certain. I have 
got Mrs. Stanhope's promiſe that ſhe . 
will write to me very punctually of 
whatever may happen to either herſelf 


— = 
CEE 
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or family: you may believe I did not 1 
forget to include my Emilia. I cannot 
ſay I expect her to be ſo very exact, at 
as ſhe finds full employment for her bee! 
. time without the article of writing: intr 
bacwever, unleſs ſhe can fend me ſome pro 
* information 
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information concerning her charming 
ſiſter, I ſhall make myſelf very eaſy 
about the matter. Adieu: I only ſend 
this to tell you I am on the wing, ſo 
you need not look upon it as a letter, 


unleſs you pleaſe, but a card, a note, 
or whatever you think it moſt reſembles. 


Yours, 


IIARRIOT MoLESwoRTRH. 


ee eee eee; 
LETTER U 


Mrs. STANHOPE Zo Mit Mol Es- 
WORTH. 


D ON*T be angry Harriot, I have 
poſitively begun to write to you 
at leaſt fifty times, and have as often 
been prevented by one impertinent 
intruder or other, ſo no breach of 


- promiſe, whatever you may be pleaſed 
}, to 
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to think of the matter. By the way, I 
did not, till I tried, know the difficulty 
of keeping it when one has nothing 
to fav. Why then, you'll aſk, do I 
attempt it, ſince you only deſired to 
hear from me in caſe any thing extra- 
ordinary came to paſs? Very true— 
here follows my anſwer. A fear that 
your ladyſhip ſhould have thought fit 
to believe ſome of the ſaid extras had 
happened and I had neglected to tell 
vou of them—no deſire to loſe your 
eſteem, it's plain—and it 1s as plain 
that every thing remains in ſtatu quo, 
not only amongſt my frowning relatives, 
but the reſt of the world. As for 
Emilia, to tell you the truth, I give 
her up as a leſt creature in the literal 
ſenſe of the words, for what is become 


of her no mortal has yet been able to 


diſcover. It will make a moſt delight- 
ful. hiſtory if ever ſhe ſhould return, 
am determingg it ſhall be publiſhed, 


al, 
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it will be the fineſt novel imaginable, 
One adventure like hers is enough, when 
properly embelliſned, to grace half a 
dozen volumes; but ſhould it not, my 
good man and me may perhaps, in 
time to come, furniſh materials for a 
page or two. Shall I tell you a ſecret, 
Harriot ? — No great ſecret neither, I 
believe. The dear creature has not 
only taken unto himſelf a wife, but 
alſo a miſtreſs. True, as you are alive 
—at leaſt I am told ſo. He feared, no 
doubt, I ſhould not have taſte and 
{ſpirit enough myſelf to ſpend his im- 
menſe fortune, and therefore procured 
me this aſſiſtance. I am not quite 
certain whether it is truth, but ſhall 
endeavour to be ſo as ſoon as poſſible, 
and if I find it 15—why, you know, I 
muſt ſeek out for ſome more worthy 
object on whom to beſtow my ſmiles, 
as one would not willingly be out- 
done in theſe innocent amuſements: 


beſides, 
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beſides, one ſhould always follow a 
good example; not to mention a little 
dear revenge. The creature's a mere 
fright: you have ſeen her, I am ſure, 
Harriot. Only Miſs ** the player. 
Had not his uncle proved himſelf ſuch 
an errant miſer, the thing would not 
have been ſo much amiſs, ſince it is in 


reality quite the taſte; but as our af- 
fairs are ſituated at prefent, he might, 


I think, have diſpenſed with that piece 


of gallantry. Jealouſy is out of the 
queſtion, I have, thank my ſtars, too 
much ſpirit for that; but, as I faid 
before, a little revenge or ſo, for being 
ſlighted, on fuch a creature's account, 
may do well enough by way of variety. 
Adieu. I will write again very ſoon, 
Compliments to your mamma and Char- 
lotte. 
Yours, 
C. STANHOPE. 
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P. S.— True, as you are alive. Since 
I wrote the above, Miſs Sackville came 
in, and, as. a mighty ſecret, informed 
me of the whole affair: her brother, 
as a ſecret, told it to her, and as ſuch, 
or not ſuch, juſt as you like, I now 
tell it to you. It is fact, Harriot, he 
is abſolutely with that vile creature for 
ever. But the beauty of all is, that 
madam 1s at the ſame time miſtreſs to- 
Lord W. My ſweet ſpoule is no doubt 
the favourite, and the other, I ſuppoſe, 
her purſe-bearer. Should he meet at 
her lodgings—but with all my ſpirit, I 
have only to make myſelf eaſy, which 
thank my ſtars, I can, and him uneaſy, 
which, pleaſe my ſtars, I'll attempt. 
So, my dear, with this wife- like diſpo- 
ſition I bid you adieu. Emilia might 
not, perhaps, applaud my reſolution, 
nor you neither perchance, but you are 
a pair of country-bred fouls, and have 
not yet entered into the holy ſtate of 

matrimony. 
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matrimony. You need not, however, 

read this poſtſcript to your prudent 

mother, ſhe can be no judge in this 
_ Eaſe, having had ſuch a fellow-mind for * 

her help-mate. I told you, I believe, 

that the creature 1s a mere fright when 


off the vile ſtage. I had half forgot 
one peice of good news Miſs Sackville f 
brought me to qualify the above, TOC 
which 1s, my father has abſolutely got to 
| the place he has been ſoliciting, and I h 
| went to court yeſterday to return thanks, Pre 
1 &c. &c. Who knows what effect this hea 
peice of good- fortune may have upon wit] 
bt his unchriſtian heart? Excuſe me, my leng 
6 | dear, but what can be more ſo than too 
5 not to forget, and forgive? Some caſes, my 
1 indeed, are excepted — a Miſtreſs to the 
| . one's huſband, for inſtance. long 
: pur 
| Adieu, ; Hos 
CAROLIN E SrAN HO. olity 
irien 


J. F. 12 
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ET KR -AIET; 


Mi, BRvILL IT, t Miſs Morrs- 
WORTH. 


GAIN, after an age of filence 1 
write to my beloved friend. Burt, 

good heavens | how ſhall I find language 
to expreſs as I wiſh the amazing things 
I have to tell her? What a diſcoyery! 
Prepare, my dear Harriot, prepare to 
hear what will aſtoniſh you. Rejoice 
with your Emilia that providence at 
length permits her to write, and that 
too with freedom. Yes, my dear friend, 
my days of impriſonment are at an end, 
the veil is withdrawn, and I am no 
longer ignorant by whom or for what 
purpoſe I have been thus cruelly treated, 
How ſhall I begin to gratify that curi- 
olity I have no doubt raiſed in your 
friendly breaſt? For I will not—-no— 
I am, 
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F am convinced my happineſs is ſtill. 
dear to you. I know you love me ſtill, 
nor have even for a moment judged. 
harſhly of my conduct, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtrange affair that has ſo long 
detained me from you. I am conſcious- 
what my ſentiments would have been 
had our fates been changed. Had my 
cruel, or at leaſt very extraordinary, 
caſe been yours, I am ſenſible I ſhould 
not have found it poſſible to believe 
you deſerving of cenſure. But why this 
to my Harriot? Attend then, and hear 
by what accident I am thus permitted 
to renew. my correſpondence. 

I had no ſooner diſpatched my laſt 
packet, which I flatter myſelf you re- 
ceived, as I ſent it to London, know- 
ing you was to be there about that 
time, than 1 determined patiently to 
wait the iſſue of my adventure, con- 
vinced ſo ſtrange an affair could not 


have happened. without the permiſſion. 


of 
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of Providence. From that time I en- 
deavoured to amuſe myſelf with read- 
ing. I found, as Mrs. Simpſon had 
told me, there was an excellent library, 
with a variety of authors in all lan- 
guages. Theſe, and the harpſichord, 
ſhared a conſiderable portion of my 
tedious time. I alſo frequently walked, 
accompanied by Jenny, who, to do her 
juſtice, has never ſhewn the leaſt im- 
patience for her own confinement, but 
has, by every thing in her power, en- 
deavoured to prevent my dejection of 
ſpirits, which, in ſpite of all my reſo- 
lution, is but too often the caſe. 

I gave up all hopes of gaining the 
information I ſo earneſtly wiſhed, and, 
therefore, no longer preſſed my jailors 
on the ſubject. In this manner I paſt 
my joyleſs hours, waiting with a tole- 
rable degree of patience for my de- 
lverance, or whatever elſe was to be 
my fate. Ah, how little did I dream. 

of. 
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of the manner in which that deliverance 
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ca 
was to be effected! a 
| : wi 
if I was, two days ſince, fitting at my 
| ; In 
7 window, which fronts the avenue lead- ho 
1 ing to the houſe, reading with great 
io . - . ſity 
4 attention, when the ſound of voices, I E: 
* had not been accuſtomed to hear, made 1 
me haſtily turn my eyes that way, 8 
fl . . . I 
q though, heaven knows, I little 1magin- 
| _ wet 
T ed I ſhould find in one of thoſe who had 5 
4 thus interrupted my meditations, the ; 
. you 
1 perſon who ſhould procure me the hap- P 
+ ti 0 . A wilt 
5 pineſs I at this moment enjoy. f 
| '| . iſhn 
9 A young gentleman, of a moſt ami- p 
1 : : or 
1 able appearance, had juſt diſmounted, ; 
"1 1 
1 and given his horſe to the ſervant that my 
i accompanied him, and was aſking a _— 
number of queſtions with great earneſt- ” 
neſs of Mr. Simpſon : but what ſur— Hy 
priſed me moſt was, the confuſion and ry 


anxiety viſible both in him and his wife. 
I could obſerve them every moment 1 gl 


caſting lovel 
e ſuch 
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caſting up their eyes to my windows 
with looks of infinite care and ſolicitude 
In a few minutes they all entered the 
houſe, and I again took my ſeat in a 
ſituation of mind it is utterly impoſſible 
to deſcribe. In the moſt dreadful ſuſ- 
pence I waited near an hour, ſcarce 
daring to breathe with freedom, ſo great 
were my apprehenſions. But judge 
what were my emotions, to ſee the 
young gentleman enter my apartment 
with looks in which I could read aſton- 
iſnment, ſhame and confuſion-! He ſtood 
for ſome moments ſilent, as if at a loſs 
in what manner to begin a converſa- 
tion he yet plainly wiſhed to engage 
in. During that time J had leiſure to 
examine him with more attention than 
I could do while viewing him from my 
window, But ah! Harriot, how ſhall 
I give you any idea of his inimitably 
lovely form ?—Never did eyes - cxprels 
ſuch amiable ſweetneſs, never was per- 

ſon 
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fon adorned with fo much manly beauty! 
So perfectly graceful! a manner ſo en- 
gaging! What ſhall I ſay to you, my 
dear friend, how confeſs that, during 
that moment of wonder and ſurpriſe, 
my heart felt emotions it had ever till 
then been a ſtranger to? Ah, Harriot, 
could you bur ſee the lovely youth that 
occaſioned them, you could not but 
pardon my weakneſs, in thus reſigning 
my liberty before I even knew the name 
or deſign of my conqueror. The agita- 
tion ſo viſible in his countenance when 
he firſt entered, by degrees gave place 
to looks more ſoft and pleaſing. At 
laſt, approaching me in the moſt grace- 
ful manner, and obſerving how extream- 
ly I was embarraſſed with his unex- 
peed viſit, how ſhall I preſume, 
madam, ſaid he, with infinite ſweetnels 
in his oice, to mention what yet | die 
with impatience to have explained? I 
bluſh, nor know in what words to ex- 
| preſs 
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preſs my indignation for what I have 
already heard, and am no leſs confound- 
ed, while J beg leave to enquire, from 
yourſelf, by what means, or on what de- 
ſign, my father's houſe has been thus 
long honoured with a gueſt ſo lovely? 
All T have been able to learn from thoſe 
who have the care of it, has only ſerved 
to excite my curiofity to know from 
yourſelf the particulars, which are doubt- 
leſs of a very extraordinary nature, 
However deeply I might intereſt my- 
ſelf in your affairs, before I had the 
honour of ſeeing you, permit me to 
aſſure you I am now infinitely more 
ſo, nor ſhall I ever again know a mo- 
ment's peace, ſhould my fears prove 
juſt, and you are detained here con- 
trary to your inclination. Good hea- 
vens ! and that too by any of my family! 
— Impoſſible ! — But tell me then, I 
1 JU beſeech you, and deliver me from my 


x- © dreadful apprehenſions, which increaſe 
fs 


every 


- 
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every moment, While I ſee before me 
the moſt lovely and amiable of her 

ſex. | 
I am infinitely more perplexed now, 
fir, ſaid I, than I was before your un- 
expected arrival. You tell me I am in 
your father's houſe: how then can J 
believe it poſſible you ſhould be ſo 
entirely unacquainted with their motives 
for treating me in the ſtrange and un- 
accountable manner they have ſo long 
done? That it is by their ungenerous 
contrivance I am here I can no longer 
doubt, but what their deſign or mo- 
tives for tearing me thus from the arms 
of my friends and family, who mult, 
during my tedious abſence, have ſuffer- 
ed a thouſand fears and apprehenſions, 
is what I cannot give you the ſmalleſt 
account of. Permit me to obſerve, it 
appears to me very extraordinary that 
their ſon, as you, ſir, declare yourſelf to 
be, ſhould be ignorant of what is, if 1 
am 


% 


tre 
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am to judge by their meaſures, fo ex- 
treamly intereſting to them. 

Ah, ſpare me, madam, cried he with 
emotion, ſpare that unfortunate fon, 
unfortunate only fince you have ſup- 
poſed him capable of ſo much baſe. 
neſs. I dare not reflect, I dread now 
to ſee thoſe parents I koped to meet 
with ſo much joy and ſatisfaction after 
an abſence of three ycars. Good hea- 
vens ! how greatly mult they be chang- 
ed during that time! Yes, madam, it 
is doubtleſs owing to this ablence that 
am ignorant of this aſtoniſhing affair. 
Spare me then, I intreat you, nor look 
on me with that horror which, as their 
ſon, you have but too juſt reaſon to be- 
heve I merit, and permit me to aſſure 
you the happineſs or miſery of my future 
life depends on the explanation I am 
lo impatient to receive. I go, madam, 
ſaid he riſing; I go to make a more 
particular enquiry into this perplexing 

Vol. I. K ſtory. 
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ſtory. Heaven grant my apprehenſions 
may prove groundleſs, and that I may 
not be deprived of every hope. He but 
ſtopped, and bowing, left me with looks my 
that expreſſed a thouſand things more 


tender than any he had uttered. But "_ 

judge, my dear Harriot, what were my you 
tormenting reflections when I was, by law 

his abſence, left at liberty to indulge refle 

them! Ah, cried I with an emotion J beh: 

could not reſtrain, what will become of * 

me if J am indeed obliged to refuſe my _— 
eſteem to one ſo perfectly amiable, and ves 

who appears ſo worthy of it? By what 2 

preſſe 


means can I have given offence to any 
of his family? how have I deſerved this 
cruel treatment from perſons of whom, 
it is plain, I have not the leaſt know 
ledge? Ah, why is the fon of parents 
ſo unjuſt, thus inexpreſſibly lovely? A 
flood of tears ſucceeded this thought, 
nor can I give you any reaſon for my 


ſhedding them: the proſpect of deliver- 
ance 
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ance, one would naturally ſuppoſe, ſhould 
have produced a very different effect: 
but, certain it 1s, my dear Harriot, that 
my tears fell in great abundance. He 
found me indulging them when he 
returned; but here I deſpair of giving 
you any idea of his emotions when he 
ſaw me in this condition. Without 
reflecting on the impropriety of ſuch a 
behaviour, _circumſtanced as we were, 
or the very ſhort date of our acquain- 
tance, he was in a moment at my feet, 
when, taking my hand, which he with 
a reſpectful, yet infinitely tender air 
preſſed to his lips; implored me rather 
to pity than condemn him; declared 
he would rather ſuffer the moſt cruel 
death than ſee me endure a moment's 
pain; begged I would not refuſe him 
my compaſſion, and aſſured me, the 
dreadful ſituation, in which he then faw-- 
me, had reduced him to one whick® . 
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greatly ſtood in need of that conſola- me 
tion. ; gra 
You would be but little honoured, fave 
fir, iaid I, by the eſteem you ſeem fo 0 
deſirous to obtain, were I capable of do! 
to much injuſtice as to condemn the tifyl 
innocent with the guilty. Riſe fir, 1 hin 
beſeech you, and depend upon it, it 
Wile 


will give me great pleaſure to find you 
neither approve, nor are concerned in, 8 


this extraordinary affair. Yes, fir, con- Beal 
tinued I, I am perſuaded you are not. Bs 
Unaccountable as the whole proceed- _F 
: b 0 in 
ing has been, I will believe you were S 
: ns : n 
ignorant of it till your arrival; but, IJ 
be aſſured, it is not from me you can 
3 pe 1 5 utmo 
receive the information: I am as impa- 
i | do I 
tient to learn as you poſſibly can be. 
ihoul 
You, fir, profeſs to be greatly ſhocked 3 
ham 
at the treatment I have met with: con- n ; 
vince me of your ſincerity, by giving POE) 
N Ther , ' ] 
me liberty to leave a place fo juſtly 0 


diſpleaſing. This, fir, is all I afk : obtain 
me 
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me this permiſſion, and I will ever 
gratefully acknowledge the unexpected 
favour. 

Give you permiſſion, madam ! Ah, 
do not, diſtreſs me by a requeſt lo mor- 
tifying. Is it poſſible you. ſhould 1ull 
think fo unfavourably of me? — Yet, 
can J hope you ſhould ever think other- 
wife of one ſo nearly allied to the amaz- 
ingly changed, ſince I left him, Mr. 
Beauchamp ? | 
Can you, Harriot, form to yourſelf 
any idea of my aſtoniſhment, on hear- 
ing him pronounce that well-known 
name? | 

Mr. Beauchamp! cried I with the 
utmoſt eagerneſs ; good heavens | what 
do I hear? Is it poſſible that you, fir, 
ſhould be nephew to Sir Joſeph Beau- 
champ, and this the houſe of his bro- 
ther? Ah, fir, you know not into what 
altoniſhmenc your words have thrown 
me, or what 'a conjecture they haye at 
'K3 this 
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this moment given riſe to in my long 
perplexed and tormented imagination. 
I cannot expreſs to you my amazement 
and ſurpriſe— this ſtrange affair is no 
longer a myſtery. It is now extrearyly 
clear what were their motives for their 
ungenerous proceedings. Pardon me, 
Mr. Beauchamp, for the ſeverity of my 
expreſſions, but I am perſuaded you 
will not think they require an apology, 
when you are acquainted with the too 
Juſt reaſons I have to uſe them. 

Fou may believe, my dear friend, 
the long wiſhed-for explanation could 
not fail to ſucceed this unexpected diſ- 
covery. I immediately informed him 
of what I imagined had induced his 
family to act in this ſtrange and unjuſti- 
fiable manner, avoiding, as much as 
poſſible, any expreſſion that might give 
him an unfavourable opinion of mine, 
It is not, my dear Harriot, in the power 


of 


Mi BEVILLE. 1 
of language to give you any idea 0: 
our mutual ſurpriſe. 

Ah, my too amiable Miſs Beville, 
cried he, again throwing himſelf at 
my feet, with every mark of grief and 
deſpair in his looks and manner, what 
then is left me but miſery nad wretched- 
neſs? What can I in juſtice expect but 
vour hatred and contempt ? 

Rite, ſir,faid I, nor pay me ſo bad a 
compliment as to believe me capable ot 
indulging reſentment even againſt my 
enemies: how then ſhould I entertain 
any for one who never injured me? 
That I have been cruelly treated is, in- 
deed, moſt certain, but that you have 
been no way acceſſary to it I am as 
fully - perſuaded, and conſequently you 
have nothing to apprehend from my 
diſpleaſure.— I have only to repeat my 
requeit : ſuffer me immediately to leave 
this houſe that I may, by my return, 
reheve my family from their cruel 
K 4 anxiety 
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anxiety and ſuſpence. This, ſir, is all 
the favour I require, and for this I will 
iook upon myſelf as infinitely obliged, 
Yes, madam, ſaid he, you are at liberty. 
Leave me, Miſs Beville, leave me to 
my unfortunate deſtiny. May you be 
happy—happy to the utmoſt of your 
wiſhes, whatever is the fate of him 
whoſe future felicity is wholly in your 
power. However unfavourable this 
dreadful moment may be for ſuch a 
declaration, yet let me again repeat it, 
you are, and ever ſhall be, the miſtreſs 
of my fate. Yes, madam, you are at 
liberty. Fly then to that ſupremely 
happy uncle, and by compleating his 
telicity, enſure my death. Thank hea- 
ven this will be the conſequence, and 
thus will all my pains he ended. He 
was going to add ſomething more in 
the ſame dying ſtrain, which I prevent- 
ed, by telling him, the liberty he had 
granted would but half compleat my 
happineſs, 
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happineſs, unleſs he would alſo inform 
me in what part of the world I had 
fo long been confined, and direct me 
in what manner I could, with the 

moſt expedition, return to London. 
Iwagine, Harriot, if you can, the 
joy he expreſſed for my deigning, as 
he was pleaſed to call it, to conſul: 
and honour him with my commands. 
You may alſo gucſs he offered with. 
tranſport to be my guide to any part 
of the world. I found, on enquiry, 
that my aunt's houſe was conſiderably 
nearer than London, and at once de- 
termined to go immediately there, not 
doubting her readineſs to receive me, 
whatever ſhe might have heard to my 
diſadvantage. I informed him of my 
deſign, but begged leave, for many 
obvious reaſons, to decline his offered 
company. His carriage, I told him, 1 
would with pleaſure accept, unleſs he 
could procure me one from any neigh- 
K 5 bouring 
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bouring town, which would be till 
more agreeable. 

Cruel Miſs Beville! cried he tenderly, 
taking my hand, thus to deſtroy the 
pleaſing hopes I had formed! — Yet, 
dare I preſume, after what has paſt, to 
accuſe you of cruelty-?—No, let me 
ſilently bear my unfortunate deſtiny, I 
will no more torment you with my 
fruitleſs complaints. Lou ſhall be obey- 
ed, though in parting with you I give 
up every flattering hope of future bliſs, 
The firſt moment I ſaw that lovely 
form, my heart confeſſed itſelf your 
captive. Ah, what proſpect then of 
ever regaining its liberty, ſince I have 
alſo heard that enchanting voice pro- 
nounce ſentiments ſo infinitely ſweet 
and amiable !—No, my charming Miſs 
Beville, whatever Providence may deſ- 
tine to be my lot, without your eſteem 
it muſt be wretched. I may perhaps 
never ſee you more — I expect it not— 


Ah 
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Ah how little do I deſerve it! For 
dare I flatter myſelf your juſtly incenſ- 
ed family will ever regard, but with 
horror, the unfortunate fon of thoſe 
who have ſo baſely injured them? — 
Ah, why did I ever return, if but to 
be witneſs to a ſcene like this? Why 
ain I obliged to reſuſe my eſteem and 
reſpect to thoſe parents I have ever 
till now believed ſo juſtly intitled to it? 
In fhort, my dear Hlarriot, he 16 
irreſiſtibly implored me to honour hin 
with a place in my friendſhip, that it 
was not in my power — and perhaps 
lels in my inclination — to refuſe his 
requeſt. It is true, by his accent, and 
the manner which accompanied his 
eloquently urged petition, it was not 
difficult to devine that friendſhip alone 
would not give him quite ſo much con- 
ſolation as he delired; but this was 
the term he made choice of to exprels | 
ſentiments infinitely more tender, His L 
K 6 eyes, 
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ons, indeed, ſpoke in a manner not to 
be miſunderſtood : their ſoft language 
was perfectly intelligible : but as I had 
never formed, even for a moment, the 
deſign of diſappointing my father's high- 
raiſed expectation, I determined, if 
poſſible, to avoid any more explicit 
declaration, which it was, however, 
extreamly plain he wiſhed to make. 
Yes, my dear friend, dreadful as the 
ſacrifice will be—and, let me confeſs, 
it will be infinitely more ſo, ſince J have 
ſeen my too amiable deliverer—it muſt 
be done, if ſtill required. Ah, would 
to heaven I durſt flatter myſelf it would 
not! with what joy would I then re- 
turn ! how different would be my emo- 
tions from thoſe which at preſent diſ- 
tract my tortured heart! But I fly, my 
dear friend, to reſtore their peace: 
their embarraſſed circumſtances demand 
this cruel expedient, they tell me— 


and dare-F doubt their word ?—Yes, 
Harriot, 
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Harriot, they have a thouſand times 
aſſured me it is their only reſource, 
Ah why did I at a time ſo unfortunate 
ſee this too engaging nephew? Why 
was my tryal to be rendered fo in- 
finitely more ſevere ?—But it is the will 
of Providence — let me not then re- 
pine. When I have determined the 
manner of my journey I will finiſh and 
diſpatch this tedious epiſtle. I go this 
moment to conſult with my charming 
deliverer, and to ſettle the important 
affair —Adiev till I return. 
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Every thing is ſettled, I leave this 
place to-morrow, and, as I at firſt de- 
termined, go immediately to my aunt's. 
Why, I repeat, ah why, my dear Har- 
riot, did 1 ever ſee this too engaging 
youth ?—Alas how little was I, till now, 


acquainted 'with my own heart! 1 ever 
believed 
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believed it inſenſible to every {cniiment 
but that of friendfſliip; till this fatal 
time it knew no other. — Ah Harriot, 
I greatly fear it can no longer boaſt 
of that inſenſibility !— But let me not 
too minutely examine its ſentiments. 
Tell me, my dear friend, can any 
thing be more extraordinary than this 
unexpected meeting ? He tells me, he 
hoped to have found his family here, 
it being about the time they uſually 
left London: he had not exactly in- 
formed them when he ſhould arrive, 
being determined to ſurpriſe them. 
Jenny brings me his compliments : 
he begs I will oblige him with the 
honour of my company at dinner. — Why 
ſhould I refuſe him this trifling favour ? 
It is but a ſmall return for the obliga- 
tion he has conferred upon me by re- 
ſtoring me my liberty. I have ſeen him 
to-day, he having breakfaſted in my 
apartment.—It is perhaps the laſt 1 ſhall 
| ever 
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ever be permitted to beſtow. To- mor- 
row I leave him—Ah, Harriot, leave 
him perhaps for ever But adieu till 
the evening, it will then be time enough 
for the poſt. 

I have juſt left him, Harriot, and 
now return to finiſh my letter. Good 
heavens, my dear friend, how ſtrangely 
am I altered within theſe few days! I 
did not ule to repine nor be ſo much 
diſſatisfied with the decrees of Provi- 
dence. I now bluſh to find in my 
heart ſentiments ſo unworthy. 1 am 
continually lamenting that no other 
method was made choice of to repair 
my father's ſhattered fortune. I now 
find no conſolation from thoſe reflec- 
tions that uſed to afford me ſo much. 
I once could pleaſe myſelf with the 
hope that even the misfortune I fo great- 
ly feared, might, by the bleſſing of 
heaven, which never fails to accompany 
thoſe actions performed in obedience 


tO 
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to its will prove infinitely leſs dreadful 
than I apprehended. I can no longer 
reaſon in this juſt manner: no, my 
dear, I am no longer rhe diſintereſted 
creature 1 once flattered myſelf I was, 
I am grown ſelfiſh; I now am only 
careful for my own happineſs, and for- 
get the felicity of thoſe who ought to be 
at leaſt as dear to me. Need I tell my 
friend to what ſhe muit impute this 
unhappy change? Will ſhe not too 
aſlly gucſs the eloquence of the charm- 
ing Beauchamp is alone to blame? To 
you, my dear Harriot, I uſe no reſerve: 
let me then ingenuouſly confeſs my 
weakneſs. Alas! my unguarded heart 
has not been proof againſt his inſinuat- 
ing ſoftneſs! Unguarded becauſe [I 
ever believed it required no other than 
its natural inſenſibility. Ah, how cruel- 
ly have I been deceived! Know thy- 
ſelf, is, indeed, my dear friend, a diffi- 
cult leſſon: it is only by a long ac- 

quaintance 
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quaintance one muſt arrive at this fo 
uſeful knowledge. But, alas, my infor- 
mation comes too late, ſince it will 
only ſerve to render that duty and obe- 
dience I am bound to pay, a thouſand 
times more difficult, hard as it ever 
appeared, than before I made this fatal 
diſcovery, Adieu: to-morrow, Harriot, 
I muſt bid a long farewell to the moſt 
— but I check my too ready pen. To- 
morrow, I fay, I ſhall quit my priſon — 
Good heavens! is it poſſible I ſhould 
quit it with regret ?—and immediately 
let off for my dear aunt Beville's, 
Adieu, you ſhall hear from me the mo- 
ment I arrive. 


Yours, 


F. MILIa BEVILLE. 
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H, my dear, my amiable friend, 

- how ſhall I deſcribe to you my 
unhappy ſituation? - Grief, for the irre- 
parable loſs of my affectionate and 
tenderly beloved aunt, of whoſe death 
you were no doubt informed, though 
her poor Emilia was till now unac- 
quainted with that misfortune, has 
reduced me to a condition truly miſe- 


rable. I know you at this moment 


grieve for me: my letter, which in- 
formed you of my deſign, has, I am 
ſenſible, given you great uneaſineſs on 
your unfortunate friend's account, know- 
ing, as you did, how dreadfully 1 was 
going to be ſhocked and diiappointed, 
It was, indeed, my dear Harriot, more 
dreadful than you can poſtibly conceive. 

| 1 had 
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] had pleaſed myſelf with the hopes of | 


paſſing a few days with that amiable 
friend, before I reſigned myſelf into 
the hands of thoſe who had never ſo 
tenderly ſtudied my felicity as ſhe had 
ever done — but, ah, think, Harriot, 
what were my emotions, when enquiring 
of Mrs. Bethell, her moſt intimate friend 
and neighbour, what had occaſioned 
my aunt's houſe to be ſhut up, and 
left without the uſual ſervants to take 
care of it, imagine, I ſay, how dread- 
fully I was ſhocked, when informed, 
though in the gentleſt manner, of her 
death! My already too much agitated 
ſpirits now entirely forſook me, I faint- 
ed, in ſpite of all her tenderneſs and 
care. How long I continued in that 
happy inſenſibility I know not, but the 
firit uſe I made of my reſtored ſenſes 
was, to beg ſhe would not ſuffer the 
news of my return to be known, till I 
was in ſome meaſure recovered from 
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the affliction this inexpreſſible loſs had 
occaſioned me. I made no difficulty of 
accepting the offer, ſne obligingly made 
me, of her houſe and protection, till I 
choſe to inform my family where J was, 
as I could not have found a more agree- 
able aſylum. She is a woman of the 
moſt amiable character and friendly diſ- 
poſition : ſhe expreſſed great pleaſure 
at ſeeing me, after the ſtrange adventure 
which had fo long detained me from 
my aſtoniſhed family, but could give 
me no particular account of their pre- 
ſent ſituation, being bur little acquainted 
with any of them, except myſelf. One 
thing, however, ſhe told me—ah, Har- 
riot, how rejoiced ſhould [ be, durſt 
I give credit to the report! ſhe tells 
me, ſhe is from good authority inform- 
ed my dear father has got a place at 
court of conſiderable income. — Ah, 
ſhould it be true !—If he has indeed 
been ſo fortunate !—but1 dare not in- 

dulge 
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dulge the delightful hope, leſt your 


anſwer to this enquiry, which I ſhall 
long for with unſpeakable impatience, 
ſhould fatally convince me I am de- 
ceived. Good heavens, my dear Har- 
riot, you know not what emotions this 
information has raiſed in my breaſt : 
I dare not too cloſely examine them, 
but till J hear from you am determined 
to conceal myſelf from the knowledge 
of my father. Ah, do not aſk me 
what thoſe emotions mean — do not, 
my Harriot, too ſtrictly examine my 
heart, but write to me inſtantly, and 
if poſſible tell me whether ſince this 


increaſe of fortune my preſence. is as. 


much as ever deſired on the odious Sir 
Joſeph's account. Good heavens, Har- 
riot, I cannot think of that man with- 
out horror, Write to me, my triend, 
O write to me inſtantly, and confirm the 
news of my father's proſperity : I aſk 
no other bleſſing. Let your firſt letter 

contain 
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contain only that affair. Ah, you know 
not how much depends on your anſwer ! 
—A few lines, Harriot— uſt yes, or no, 

Adieu. In an agitation no pen can 
deſcribe, I am truly 


Yours, 


EMILIA BEVILLE; 


LT III TITS IS ILY, 
LETTER XXVI. 


_ Miſs HARRIOT MoLEsSwoRTH, 79 


Miſs EMILIA BEVILLE. 


HANK heaven, my lovely Emilia, 

A you are again at liberty ! I will 
be ſilent, ſince I cannot, with all my 
ſtudy, find words that will in any mea- 
ſure expreſs the exceſs of my joy. It 
is utterly impoſſible, therefore do not 
expect it: you, I am perſuaded, do not 
feel halt ſo much on the happy occa- 
ſion 
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ſion; I am certain you do not: for 
my part I have ſcarce behaved like a 
rational creature ſince the day I receiv- 
ed your laſt letter from the enchanted 
caſtle. 

Ah, my dear girl, you bid me not 
queſtion you, nor look into your heart! 
Indeed, my ſweet friend, it never could 
diſſemble, I ſee into its inmoſt receſſes, 
even at this diſtance, No, my dear, 
I will not catechiſe you, nor examine 
your preſent emotions, ſince you forbid 
me: I ſhall loſe, however, but little 
information by my obedience, ſince it 
does not require much ſagacity to learn 
what you, Emilia, are ſo exceedingly. 
unwilling to believe. The odious Sir 
Jofeph?“ - Lou did not ule to be ſo 
very ill-bred, my friend. Alas, poor 
man, I think I can ſee thy love is leſs 
likely now than ever to meet with a 
return Pardon me, Emilia, I am more 
than half out of my wits with joy. 


You 


D * * 
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You are well, you are at liberty, you 
are beloved by an angel, that is to ſay 
by Harry Beauchamp; you are deter- 
mined to diſappoint his poor dear uncle, 
and laſtly — but no matter, theſe are 
enough to produce that effect. 

Yet, do not, giddy as I am, think ! 
have forgot your good and juſlty valued 
aunt ; I knew her worth : ſhe, Emilia, 
knew vours ; could 1 then fail to love 
her? But, my dear, her death is no 
new misfortune, ſhe died in leſs than 


a fortnight after you was in fo ſtrange a 
manner forced from us: do me juſtice, 
therefore, I beſeech you, in regard to 


her loſs, and ſuffer me to write my 


thoughts freely as if no ſuch loſs had 
ever befalen us, ſince J cannot, for my 
life, be any longer ſorrowful. You 
are out of patience with all this umper- 
tinence ; you take my joy and gladnels 
for grantcd, and would juſt now have 
ſpared me this elaborate proof of either: 


perhaps 


are 
trifle, 
Ve 
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perhaps you might, but till I had thus 
given it vent, it was not in my power 
to tell you one ſyllable about either 
father or mother, ſo take that for my 
anſwer, and allo my apology for ſend- 
ing you more lines than you deſited. 
Strangely altered indeed, Emilia! you 
did not ule to petitton fo emphatically 
for ſhort letters, my friend. Ah, Emilia, 
Emilia ; 

Well then, ſhall I now anſwer your 
ſo intereſting queſtion, or begin with 
a minute detail of all that has happen- 
ed ſince you left us? Heaven forbid, 
you cry; do not, my dear Harriot, 
diſtract me with your teizing imperti- 
nence. Civil, to ſay truth. 

Know then, that your good, rev- 
erend, and prudent father has, as 
dame Bethell rightly informed you, 
abſolutely got the place : better men 
are not yet ſerved, but that's a 
trifle. And ſo Emilia, as I was ſaying, 

Vol. I, I, he 
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he has got the place, which I am told 
is worth at leaſt eight hundred a year. 
The duce is in it if the odious man— 
your own ſoft words my dear - would 
have given him a better price for you 
than this, dear as you are to his weather- 
beaten heart: but the worſt of the 
affair is, the ſaid eight hundred a year 
has not cured the old foul of his paſſion, 
nor is your father's promile yet revoked, 
The knight ſtill hopes, and they till 
vow, you ſhall, if alive and worthy 
that felicity, be his in ſpite of fate.— 
F preſume they mean in caſe you can 
be found. 

This, my dear, 1s the preſent poſture 
of affairs in Hanover-ſquare, nor has 
any thing elſe extraordinary happened 
fince you left it. It may not, however, 
be amiſs to tell you, Sir Joſeph had 
no hand in procuring the place, ſo no 


additional obligation on that account, 
x ] have 
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I have not the leaſt gueſs, you fee, 
what are your preſent ſentiments—O 
no, by no means but, nevertheleſs, I 
may talk to you as if I had, there's 
no harm in that you know, Well 
then, Emilia, what is it you intend ? 
How comes the happineſs of your life 
to depend on this anſwer? Do not be 
afraid to open your heart to your Har- 
riot, ſhe is perfectly well diſpoſed to 
approve any deſign you may form, and 
half gueſſes the odious man is to feel 


che effects of his eight hundred a year. 


Let me know every thought and in- 
tention of it, do not conceal one of 


them, and depend on my approbation. 


As for your ſiſter's affairs, let them 
reſt till we have ſettled thoſe of more 


importance, Write immediately, and 


depend on the ſecreſy, or any — ſer⸗ 


vice in the power of 
Your, 


HaRRIOT MolLESwoR TH. 


L 2 Fi 


„ 
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P. S. You ſee I do not begin to men- 
tion the aſtoniſhment I was in when in- 
formed to whom it is you have fo 
long been indebted for bed, board, and 
lodging; a quire would not contain 
half I intended to ſay on that ſubject: 
—] will only juſt obſerve to you what 
were my firſt reflections when let into 
this impenetrable ſecret. How] cried 
J, was it poſſible for us, my good 
mamma, not to ſuſpect that very family, 
ſince we were obliged to ſuſpect ſome- 
body? Who ſo likely as that ambiti- 
ous woman to do a thing of that kind, 
when it ſo nearly concerned her inte- 
reſt to prevent her brother's playing 
the fool? - Pardon me, Emilia, no diſ- 
reſpect to you. Very true, ſaid mamma, 
I am really ſurpriſed it never occurred 
to us during our tedious perplexity.— 
It is mighty eaſy to gueſs a thing when 
one knows itt 
| Heavens! 
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Heavens! what a duſt will be raiſed 
when there arrives a certain perſon 
What an eclairciſſement ! Fine eyes, you 
ſay ?—Blue, I hope, and the kind of 
languiſn I admire.—Exactly.— Adieu, 


keep them in remembrance.— Write. 
SSSSZ8S8338888895888808 
LET TE R AAN 


Miſs BE VILLE, f Miſs MoLEs- 


HAT can I write to you, Har- 

riot? I can reſolve on nothing. 

Yet I think one thing is nevertheleſs” 
determined, which 1s, not to yeild my- 
ſelf voluntarily to certain miſery, ſince 
the only motive that made me ever 
conſent to ſuch a facrifice no longer 
ſubſiſts. Providence has graciouſly in- 
terpoled to ſave me from that dreadful 
L 3 Face: 
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fate: my father's fortune is reſtored 
without that fatal reſource, With what 
unfeigned gratitude have I returned 
thanks to heaven for the unexpected 
bleſſing! Ah may they never know a 
moment's pain, whatever 1s reſerved for 
their unfortunate Emilia! 

Will you, my dear Harriot, approve 
of any reſolution I may form ? Will 
you indeed acquit .me of ingratitude, 
or want of duty to my father, if I do 
not enable him to keep his promiſe to 
that odious man ? Yes, my dear, odious 
let me call him, in ſpite of your lively 
remarks. How I am to be diſpoſed of 
till his fatal promiſe is revoked, or Sir 
Joſcph cured of his 1magined paſſion, 
heaven knows. | have as yet fixed on 
20 plan, but cannot think of return- 
ing to my family, circumſtanced as I 
unhappily am. Ah, Harriot, it is im- 
poſſible. I will not conceal from you 
the inmoſt ſecrets of my heart, I have 


never 
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never been accuſtomed to practiſe de- 
ceit, and ſhould bluſh did I. find the 
ſentiments I entertain for my amiable ' 
deliverer made that fault become _necel- 
ſary. No, my friend, let me confeſs 
without reſerve, that it was impoſlible 
to hear or fee him with indifference, — 
Indifference, did I ſay? —Ah, Harriot ! 
Yet believe me, let this proof of -my 
ſincerity induce you to it; believe me, 
I fay, had I never ſeen him, my aver- 
ion, my dread of his horrid uncle 
would, I am perſuaded, have prevented 
my return, ſince my father's intereſt 
is no longer concerned. This is moſt 
certain, nor can I think myſelf to blame; 
on the contrary, T am of opinion, that 
o enter into thoſe ſolemn vows with 
a man I not only greatly diſapprove, 
but particularly diſlike, is infinitely more 
dliſpleaſing in the fight of heaven, in 
whoſe preſence thoſe vows are made, 

| than to diſoblige my father by refuſing 

bs L 4 to 
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to obey him.—Whart is it in fact but 
perjury? for, tell me, Harriot, could 
J either love or honour ſuch a man? 
Obey him, indeed, I might have oblig- 
ed myſelf to do, but ſurely the other 
parts of my engagement muſt have 
been out of my power. Why then 
promiſe what I am ſenſible I never 
could perform? No, my dear friend, 
after the moſt ſerious reflection, my 
keart acquits me : by diſappointing his 
ridiculous hopes, I certainly commit no 
crime. 

I have acquainted Mrs. Bethell with 
the whole affair, ſhe pities me, and 
aſſures me of her friendſhip and pro- 
tection as long as it is either agreeable 
to me or neceſſary for my affairs. 1 
am now tormented with a thouſand 
fears, leſt my father ſhould ſend for 
me to this place: for though my dear 
aunt. is no more, he will naturally en- 


quire for me in her neighbourhocs, 
when 
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when informed of my deſign of going 
to her. It cannot be long before Mr. 
Beauchamp arrives in London. Ah, 
Harriot, I dread to think what may 
be the conſequence of this frightful 
affair! What will my father ſay when 
informed by whoſe means I have fo 
long been confined ? Sir Joſeph too 
will they not more effectually deſtroy 
their hopes and expectations by this 
adventure, than if they had ſuffered 
him to be as ridiculous as he pleaſed ? 
He will certainly never forgive them, 
and will, no doubt, find ſome other 
way to ditappoint their mercenary views, 
Yet the uncommon merit of his ne- 
phew—he cannot refuſe him a place in 
his friendſhip. Impoſlible ! his firſt ap- 
pearance mult enſure him his eſteem :- 
his manner ſo gentle, ſo iweetly engag- 
ing !—Ah, how perfectly am J acquaint- 
ed with his amiable character though 
not in his company above, a day or 

L 5 two — 
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two !—I make this remark, Harriot, to 


ſpare you the trouble. —Yet what, my 
friend, did he not ſay, during thoſe 
very few days indeed ? Ah, one need 
but ſee to admire, but I, Harriot, both 
ſaw and heard. 

Adieu: be now as minute as you 
pleaſe, I am impatient to be informed 
of every thing that has happened, 
either before or ſince my deliverance. 
Do not forget to mention Caroline, 
though my preſaging heart tells me J 
{hall hear nothing concerning her that 
will greatly add to the joy I feel in 
being again permitted to write with 
freedom to my Harriot. Adieu, 


Your affectionate, 


EMuILIA BEviLLE. 


J. E T- 


8 
7 
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LETTER XXVIII. 


Miſs HaRkior Mor ESswoR TR, to 
Miſs EMILIA BEVILLE. 


A HANK you, in the firſt place, my 
dear girl, for opening your heart 
to me as I delired. You have, indeed, 
told me nothing of which I had not 


before a pretty ſhrewd queſs, but your 
merit in obeying is full the ſame z you 
could not help my penetration, I have 
ever been famous for it. Why child, 
were I, as you bid me, to be particular 
in relating not all that has happened 
ſince you firſt ſet out on your adyen- 
tures, but merely ſince your return from 
captivity, I ſhould never have done, 
and conſequently you would have but 
a ſmall chance of knowing any thing 
of the matter. Your ſwain arrived in 
town laſt week: an epiſtle from Mrs. 
Stanhope gave me the hiſtory of what 

L 6 followed. 
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followed. Would you believe it poſſi- 
ble that his mother was the contriver 
of the whole plot? You know her 
mercenary diſpoſition, ſo does the whole 


town, Mr. Beauchamp has been at no 
ſmall pains to acquit himſelf of the 


ſaſpicion this naturally caſt upon him, 
nor does any one now doubt his veraci- 
ty: his rage and the diligent enquiries 
he is making to be informed of the 
truth, leaves no room to ſuſpect him. 
Why all this trouble, you aſk, ſince 
his dear ſpouſe, if not himſelf, muſt 
have done it? True, my dear, no one 
doubts this, how indeed ſhould they, 
for who could have made uſe of their 
houſe and ſervants, without either his 
conſent or hers? But madam denies 
the whole affair—true as you are alive, 
poſitively denies knowing any thing 
of the matter. Her ſervants, ſhe ſays, 
muſt have been bribed: it is well known 
they had not made uſe of that ſeat for 


tO 
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two or three ſummers: what intereſt or 
concern could ſhe poſſibly have in Mis 
Beville's affairs? Was 1t not a thouſand 
times more probable that a lover had 
taken that method to prevent her marry- 
ing Sir Joſeph ? Who more likely than 
Lord B—, who publickly made ſo 
much buſtle about her? How could 
any one of common ſenſe ſuſpect her 
of a thing ſo extreamly ridiculous ? For, 
adds ſhe, ſuppoſing intereſt to have 
been my inducement, could I have taken 
a more effectual way to diſoblige Sir 
Joſeph ? Could I ever hope he would 
forgive being ſo cruelly diſappointed ? 
This, Emilia, is the innocent crea- 
ture's reaſoning, but, however ſagacious, 
not a ſoul belicves one word of all ſhe 
ſays on the ſubject. Sir Joſeph ſwears 
he will rather ſink his fortune in the 
ſea, than ſuffer either her or any of her 
offspring to touch a penny of it. Your 
family cried aloud for ſatisfaction, but 


nd 
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no one can determine what kind they 
can procure, Was it not abſolutely 
certain that Mr. Beauchamp is entirely 
ignorant cf the whole affair, your fa- 
ther and he (you having no brother, or 
ele they might have ſet the two young- 
ſters to ſettle the point) would undoubt- 
edly have amuſed the town with a duel ; 
- bur his behzviour on the occaſion has 
been ſo extreamly generous and open, 
that it is impoſſible for the moſt pre- 
judiced to blame him. By the way, 
it would be rather a hard caſe, were 
every man obliged to fight whoſe wife's 
conduct is not quite faultleſs. 

They are in ſome wonderment you 
do not return, ſince you can now have 
no inducement to ſtay where you are. 
Caroline fancies you are with us, and 
begs J will inform her not only of that, 
but every thing elſe that concerns you: 
but truſt me for that, or any other con- 


fidence you pleaſe to honour me with. 1 


Your 
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Your preſages on her ladyſhip's ac- 
count are pretty juſt. The dear crea- 
tures are now converted into the moſt 
faſhionable pair you ever ſaw. She 
writes to me now and then, as I de- 
fired her, before I left town, in caſe ſhe 
ſhould hear any thing of her ſiſter 
Emilia. Would you believe it? — or 
rather would you doubt it? — Her dear 
Charles has procured her a little aſſiſ- 
tance, in caſe ſhe ſhould find it too 
fatiguing to ſpend his whole fortune 
by her own labour and care, Yes, my 
dear, ſhe tells me he now keeps a 
miſtreſs to ſhare with her that trouble, 
— How kind and conſiderate for ſo. 
young a man !—And ſhe talks of it ac- 
cordingly, but thinks ſhe could have 
managed it, great as it is, without this 
proof of his affection. Uncles and fa- 

thers ſtill continue inflexible : this is 
perhaps one cauſe of their mutual diſ- 


1 content, for love alone is but a poor 
ſubſiſtence; 
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ſubſiſtence; though in the days of our 
anceſtors I have been told they required 
little more. It 1s true, they were not 
lo well acquainted with the various 
ways of ſquandering money as we are : 
quadrille, and a thouſand other pretty 
amuſements were quite unknown to 
them. She has no ſuſpicion of young 
Beauchamp's paſſion for a friend of 
mine. I ſuppoſe he thought this no 
very favourable time to mention it. 
How nobly might the old knight be- 
have on this occaſion, if he had any 
idea of generoſity! Inſtead of the 
revenge he ſo violently threatens, why 
does he not gain immortal fame and 
honour by yielding ſome part of his 
fortune to his no doubt deſpairing 
nephew, and next remove that deſpair 
by preſenting him with your hand ? 
An act like this might chance to gain 
him even my favour and friendſhip. 1 
vow I could, on that condition, half 

| conſent 
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conſent to take the old Grecian for my 
own ſpouſe, nay poſitively would, rather 
than the dear creature ſhould pine for 
want of a wife. 

But adieu Emilia. For heaven's fake 
write to me immediately, and tell me 
what you intend. That you may look 
upon our houſe as your own, is a truth 
you are ſenſible of, ſo reflect upon it. 
I muſt again remind you that Sir 
Joſeph is moſt furiouſly conſtant, and 
your father's promiſe in fatu quo, I 
dare not flatter you, nor will I lengthen 
this letter, as -I long more than you. 
can conceive to know what this in- 
formation will produce. Remember 
mamma loves you, at leaſt as well as 
ſhe does | 


Your, 


IIARRIOT MoLESWoRTH. 


L E T- 


* 
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LETTER XXIX. 


Miſs Emitia BREVILLE, to Myſs 
HARRIOT MoLEsSwoRTH. 


O not be ſurpriſed, my dear Har- 
riot, nor blame me for this change 
in my ſentiments. I have done nothing 
fince I wrote to you laſt, but reflected 
on what my duty required from me, 
in this my dreadiully perplexing fitua- 
tion, and this, my dear friend, is the 
reſult of thoſe reflections. | 

I am, at this very moment, prepar- 
ing to rejoin my family. Yes, Harriot, 
J will reſign myſelf into their protection: 
I will, on my knees, implore my ta- 
ther's pity. He is not naturally crucl 
or unkind, he will conſider the ſacri- 
fice I voluntarily offered to make when 
He knew my 


his affairs required it. 


ſincerity and will reward it by recall. 
| _ 
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ing the fatal promiſe he then gave. 
This, I truſt, will be the conſequence 
of my preſent deſign. Lam perſuaded 
cannot, with that prudence by which 
ever wiſh to be governed, follow any 
other. My duty to thoſe who have an 
indiſputable right to my obedience in 
every reaſonable point, demands this 
confidence: the violation of that duty 


muſt, I am fully perſuaded, be ever 


tollowed by remorſe. Let me not then 


do any thing to which I muſt look 
back with regret. That 1 never will 
marry Sir Joſeph is moſt certain. Yes, 
my dear Harriot, believe me, I would 


prefer death to that misfortune, but 1 


will not avoid it by any unjuttifiable 
means. I will indeed refuſe, becauſe 


am perſuaded the authority of a 


parent does not extend ſo far as to force 
our inclinations in a point of ſuch im- 
portance; but I will refuſe with reſpect, 
they ſhall have no caule to blame me 

for 


——— 
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for not paying them all they are intitled 
to, and be aſſured I never was inclined 
to think that a little : far, very far from 
it. In every thing but this, it ever 
was and ſhall be a pleaſure to obey, 
but in this caſe I am, I ſay, periuaded, 
a reſpectful refuſal may be given with- 
out breach of duty. This, Harriot, is 
my fixed determination. You promiſed 
to approve my deſign, whatever it 
might be: I flatter myſelf you will not 
now change your obliging purpoſe, but 
encourage me to perſeyere in the reſo- 
lution I have formed, which is no eaſy 
one. I am but too ſenſible I have 
infinitely more to fear than hope, yet 
they cannot force me to give my hand, 
they will not treat a child with ſo much 


unmerited ſeverity. Circumſtances are 


changed fince the horrid offer was made, 
the inducement for accepting it no 
longer ſubſiſts ; why then ſhould I de- 
ſpair? My tears ſhall prevail, my un- 

remitted 


— 
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remitted ſtudy to oblige in every in- 
ſtance but this, ſhall ſoften their reſent- 
ment for my refuſal. 

Ah, my dear Harriot, what is it you 
tell me of my poor Caroline? How fin- 
cerely do I pity her unfortunate deſtiny ! 
Infinitely more perhaps than ſhe pities 
herſelf. Happy inſenſibility! at lealt in 
this one inſtance, though not in every 
other. Are not parents rather to blame, 
Harriot, and in ſome meaſure acceſſary 
to their childrens ruin, when they thus 
reject their ſubmiſſions? My father, 
indeed, at that. time was - embarraſſed 
by a thouſand unfortunate affairs; but 
ſurely Mr. Stanhope, rich as he is, no 
family to provide for, might have pre- 
vented, by his favour and protection, 
evils infinitely more dreadful than that 
he ſo warmly reſents. I am far from 
attempting to juſtify Caroline's conduct, 
but, ſurely, I may be permitted to ſay 
It is almoſt their duty to prevent a 

misfortune, 
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misfortune, when ſo evidently in their 
power; for I am perſuaded their for- 
giveneſs would have had a proper effect 
on the heart of my ſiſter, gay and un- 
thinking as ſhe is. Do you think, my 
dear Harriot, they will prevent my ſee- 
ing her? 1 ſhall be extreamly concern- 
ed ſhould they deny me this ſatisfaction; 
in a few days I ſhall have an opportu- 
nity to aſk that favour. Ah, Harriot, 
ſhall I not alſo be again perſecuted ? 
But let me not look forward, or I ſhall 
not have courage to ſupport the dread- 
ed interview. | 

I forgot to tell you, that my dear 
aunt has left me a teſtimony of her af, 
fection in her will, which, Mrs. Bethel! 
tells me, is ready to be paid me on de- 
mand: much it cannot be, but how- 
ever trifling, coming from that amia- 


ble friend, it will be received with 
gratitude, 


Adieu, 


wil 
wh 
thc 
her 
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Adieu, my dear Harriot, my next 
will be from London. Heaven knows 
what news it will contain! I have a 
thouſand tormenting fears and appre- 
henſions. 


EMILIA BEVIITE. 


End of the FIRST Voluux. 
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E, Proprietors of Circulating Libraries, 
finding it impofiible to continue the BuC.. 


neis of Lending Boks to Read on the late lay 
Terms of Subſcripiicn, with the ſame Degree of 
Reputation to ou:ſelves and Satisfaction to the 
Public as we did at a Time when neither ſo great 
a Number of New P45 were publiched, nor the 
Demand for them ſo great as now, have been 
compelled to a avance the Sum of oe Ying on our 
2 nar Jen . and E. 21 teen Pence on our Yearly Sub— 
{cribers, in order to avoid the di ſagreeable Alter- 

ative of throw ing up that Branch of Buſineſs which 

hath ſo many Years been a Source of Amuſement, 

h and, we will venture to add, Inſtruction to the Pub- 
lic, or of ſuffering it to languich through a want 

of a proper ſopply of New DPogks, fo eflentia ally 
neceſfary to its Credit and Support. And whereas, 

we have experienced the molt cheat fal Com pry ce 

from our Subſcriber: in the Pay ment of "8 trifling 

Sum ſo reaſonably advanced upon them ; e here: 
by (each for himfelf) take this "Opportunity of 

aſſuring her: in particular, and the Public in gene- 
ral, that no Pains nor Expence in our Power ſhall 

be wanting to render our reſpective Libraries (in 
point of Utility, Extenſveneſs and Amuſement) cf 

ſuch Advantage beret others, who ſhall continue 
do lend at the o/d Price (if any ſuch ſhould be 
found) as ſhall more than compenſate for the ſay- 

3 ing of ſo tchunfderabli a Sum as that aboyemen- 
: tioned, ſince they may be aſſured that it is our 
| moſt ſerious Intention to purchaſe for the uſe of our 
Subſcribers without Exception, a much larger Quan- 
tity and greater variety of New Books than can 
po bly be furniched by any One lending at leſs than 


Four. Shillings per Quarter, 


„ 


K 
Twelve Shillings per Year. 
Fran: Noble , . Ver nor and J. Chater, 
John Noble, Zenn Tones, 
77 [iam Ba. hoe, 2 iam (.cot, 


Thomas Lownas. 


